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ABSTRACT 


Increasing  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  development  of 
professionalism  among  those  who  work  in  all  sectors  of  the  field 
of  housing  management.   One  way  to  increase  professional  competence 
is  the  provision  of  readily  accessible,  reliable,  and  relevant 
management  information.   At  this  time,  there  is  no  organization 
which  performs  this  function  adequately  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Extentive  inquiry  among  potential  users  of  management  infor- 
mation in  the  public  sector--the  prime  target  of  this  report--as 
well  as  more  limited  inquiry  within  the  publicly  assisted  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  shows  considerable  recognition  of  a  need  for  improved 
methods  to  provide  certain  kinds  of  information  in  certain  ways. 
Selection  of  subject  matter  and  of  communication  methods  will  be 
key  determinants  of  the  usefulness,  and  hence  the  success,  of  any 
information  system.   Findings  show  that  a  chronic  shortage  of  time, 
coupled  with  impatience  in  filling  out  forms  and  unwillingness  to 
read  more  than  the  briefest  of  print  materials,  characterize  the 
challenge  of  attempting  to  provide  information  to  management  per- 
sonnel.  Any  new  system  must  take  these  factors  into  account  in 
developing  presentation  formats  and  delivery  methods. 

Investigation  of  the  experience  of  existing  information  systems 
serving  other  fields,  as  well  as  the  identification  of  successful 
services  and  of  service  gaps  in  state  and  regional  technical  assis- 
tance agencies  and  housing-related  reference  libraries  now  function- 
ing, suggest  useful  approaches  for  a  proposed  new  housing  manage- 
ment information  system.   Accordingly,  this  report  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  The  information  system  should  play  a  strong  coordinating  role 
with  respect  to  ongoing  programs  of  existing  institutions.   It 
should  avoid  re-creating  facilities  and  services  now  performing 
well,  but  should  increase  knowledge  of  and  access  to  these  services. 

2.  To  avoid  the  high  cost  of  establishing  duplicative  services,   ■ 
existing  organization  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  cooperate 
in  an  information- sharing  arrangement. 

3.  Although  persons  in  the  public  sector  may  be  the  first  major 
target  area,  the  information  svstem  should  be  designed  to  serve 
all  segments  of  housing  management  and  all  should  be  invited  to 
share  in  decision-making  through  an  Advisory  Council  which  is 
broadly  representative  of  all  sectors. 

4.  The  housing  management  information  system  should  be  independently 
staffed ,  and  its  start-up  phase  should  be  implemented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO) . 

5.  While  some  of  its  services  may  become  self-supporting,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  information  system  will  be  initiated  or  sustained 


unless  there  is  a  dependable  outside  funding  source.   Accordingly, 
organizing  and  operating  costs  should  be  subsidized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  but  HUD  should 
not  administer  the  system. 

6.  The  system  should  be  organized  on  a  regional  basis  to  be  able 
to  reach  and  to  respond  to  the  maximum  number  of  users  in  ways 
oriented  to  their  varying  needs.   A  small  central  clearinghouse, 
located  to  Washington,  D.  C,  should  coordinate  and  share  the 
responsibilities . 

7.  Development  of  the  system  should  be  incremental  in  every  facet: 
regions  served;  user  population  served;  subject  areas  covered;  range 
of  services  provided;  and  staffing. 

8.  Key  services  should  include,  directly  or  by  referral: 

a.  Print  Material  Access 

b.  Schedules  of  Education /Training  Programs 

c.  Non-Print  Information  Exchange  (Human  Resources  File, 
Experience  Exchange  Descriptions,  Collective  Experience 
Exchanges ) 

d.  "Hardware"  Product  Information 

e.  Direct  Technical  Assistance 

f.  Newsletter  Publication 

9.  Methods  must  be  developed  to  evaluate  information  handled  by 
the  system  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  itself  and  its 
services . 

10.  The  question  of  costs  and  benefits  is  very  difficult  to 
measure,  especially  in  what  is  primarily  a  "software"  service  with 
effects  that  can  be  determined  only  over  an  extended  time  frame. 

If  the  goal  of  the  information  system  is  to  expand  substantially  the 
competence  of  persons  in  the  field  of  housing  management,  and  if  it 
is  recognized  that  many  in  the  field  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  training  or  in  other  ways  systematically  improving  their 
knowledge  and  skills,  then  it  seems  inevitable  to  conclude  that  a 
concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  try  to  assemble,  package,  and 
distribute  information  and  information  opportunities  so  that  people 
whose  habit  has  not  been  to  reach  out,  will  want  to  do  so.   Realis- 
tically, this  will  require  the  housing  management  information  system 
to  "sell  itself"  and,  to  do  so,  it  will  have  to  provide  a  number  of 
services  without  charge  to  the  user.   There  will,  therefore,  be  costs 
to  HUD--the  recommended  underwriter--but  these  costs  may  be  recovered 
in  the  long  run  through  the  benefits  of  development  of  a  professional 
cadre  better  able  to  control  economic  and  social  costs  within  the 
housing  entities  that  they  manage. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.   The  Need  for  Housing  Management  Information 

The  federal  government's  involvement  in  housing  production, 
a  role  traditionally  reserved  for  the  private  sector,  is  general- 
ly traced  to  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Acts  of  19  34  and  19  37. 
From  that  time  until  the  late  1960 's,  a  period  of  approximately 
thirty  years,  housing  production  and  home  ownership  were  the 
focal  points  of  federal  housing  policy.   While  home  ownership 
continues  to  be  important,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  construction  of  a  "decent"  living  unit,  especially  a  rental 
unit,  is  not  enough  to  insure  a  suitable  living  environment. 
The  housing  which  has  been  constructed,  whether  it  be  public, 
assisted,  or  private,  must  be  effectively  managed  if  the  resi- 
dents, the  managing  entity,  and  the  community  are  to  benefit 
from  housing  development  efforts. 

The  problems  facing  the  public  housing  sector  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  complex  and  challenging.   Public  housing  no  longer 
serves  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  living  temporarily 
in  subsidized  housing.   Increasingly,  it  has  come  to  be  a  per- 
manent housing  arrangement  for  those  with  little  prospect  of 
upward  mobility.   This  has,  in  turn,  led  to  a  situation  in  which 
management  problems  have  become  increasingly  complex — economical- 
ly, socially,  culturally,  and  politically.   Beyond  this,  an 
Urban  Institute  studyl  has  shown  that  well-managed  housing  re- 
sults in  increased  tenant  satisfaction  and,  in  fact,  costs  less 
to  operate  than  poorly -run  housing.   The  need  for  better  housing 
management  is  clear,  and  the  benefits  it  would  provide  for 
residents,  public  officials,  and  the  general  public  are  great. 

The  need  for  improving  housing  management  pertains  not  only 
to  the  public  housing  sector  but  is  also  applicable  to  the 
assisted  housing  sector,  as  detailed  by  Robert  Kolodny  in  his 
1974  report  Advisory  Services  for  Better  Housing,  Inc. 2   While 
recognizing  that  other  factors  are  instrumental  in  determining 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  housing  project,  he  emphasized  that 
ineffective  management  was  a  prime  source  of  difficulty. 


1 
Sadacca,  Robert,  Suzanne  B.  Loux,  Morton  Isler,  and 
Margaret  Drury,  Management  Performance  in  Public  Housing.   Urban 
Institute,  1974,  pp.  37-44. 

2 

Kolodny,  Robert,  Advisory  Services  for  Better  Housing,  Inc. , 
(Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  June  1974) ,  p.  29. 
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This  need  for  better  housing  management  has  become  a  high 
priority  of  federal  housing  policy  as  evidenced  by  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) . 
In  1971  a  new  post--that  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
Management— was  created  at  HUD  to  focus  attention  on  the  field 
of  housing  management  and  give  it  equal  standing  with  housing 
production.   A  further  impetus  was  given  when  the  National  Center 
for  Housing  Management  (NCHM)  was  created  by  executive  order  in 
1972. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  these  administrative  and 
organizational  changes  came  programs  oriented  to  housing  manage- 
ment, such  as  the  Public  Housing  Management  Improvement  Program 
(PHMIP) .   As  part  of  this  particular  program, 13  local  housing 
authorities,  mostly  large  in  size,  were  given  a  total  of  25 
million  dollars  to  develop  innovative  solutions  to  problems  in 
housing  management.   Until  the  inception  of  this  program  these 
problems  had  not  been  tackled  in  a  systematic  way.   The  "products" 
which  were  developed  as  outcomes  of  this  program  are  now  being 
communicated  to  those  authorities  participating  in  another  HUD 
program  for  improving  housing  management,  the  Target  Project 
Program  (TPP) .   The  Target  Project  Program  has  been  developed 
by  HUD  primarily  to  assist  medium  size  authorities  to  acquire 
a  high  level  of  management  proficiency. 

HUD  has  received  extensive  assistance  from  OASIS  (Organi- 
zation for  Applied  Science  in  Society)  in  several  aspects  of 
the  PHMIP  and  TPP  efforts.   One  of  the  jobs  OASIS  performed 
involved  the  development  and  production  of  a  catalog  listing  the 
PHMIP  products  available  for  transfer  to  TPP  authorities.   (See 
Appendix  D  for  a  description  of  this  catalog.) 

Accompanying  this  increased  awareness  has  been  the  growing 
attention  given  to  the  development  of  professionalism  among 
those  who  work  in  the  field  of  housing  management.   This  interest 
has  manifested  itself  in  a  number  of  ways.   The  development  of 
new  management  training  programs  and  the  growing  involvement  of 
a  variety  of  people  in  such  questions  as  accreditation,  certi- 
fication, and  licensing,  are  indicators  of  the  emerging  interest 
in  professionalization .   One  important  key  to  the  ability  to 
develop  professionalism  throughout  the  field  rests  with  the 
availability  and  accessibility  of  a  reliable  and  comprehensive 
source  of  relevant  and  responsible  housing  management  information. 
Such  a  source  can  assist  those  in  housing  management  to  acquire 
needed  information  and  can  also  provide  a  conduit  for  communi- 
cation exchange  in  the  field. 

The  provision  of  a  forum  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  is  an 
important  step  in  the  development  of  a  profession.   There  can 
be  several  outcomes  of  such  sharing:   1)  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  work  in  progress;  2)  encouragement  of  the  development  of 
new  perspectives  and  innovative  practices  within  the  field; 
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3)  testing,  evaluation,  and  selective  adoption  of  new  and  proven 
management  techniques;  and  4)  development  of  a  greater  feeling 
of  community  among  those  involved  in  housing  management. 

There  is  at  present  no  organization  which  is  adequately 
meeting  these  objectives  through  the  provision  of  print  and  non- 
print  housing  management  information  at  the  national  level. 
This  has  led  to  two  major  problems,   Firstly,  no  adequate  means 
exist  for  locating  available  information.   This  is  especially 
true  when  trying  to  find  people  with  expertise  gained  through 
experience  in  the  field.   Personal  expertise  is  not  easily 
tapped,  particularly  if  the  person  in  question  is  not  within 
convenient  geographical  proximity.   Secondly,  the  supply  of 
information  to  those  in  housing  management  is  inconsistent. 
Resources  vary  considerably  between  regions  of  the  country,  and 
even  within  a  region  inconsistencies  may  exist.   In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  an  organization  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
NCHM,  working  under  a  HUD  contract,  formulated,  in  1975,  a 
proposal  for  a  housing  management  information  center.   The 
system  which  was  proposed  has  not  been  implemented. 

B.   Assignment  to  Housing  Research  and  Development 

In  response  to  the  unmet  need  for  housing  management  in- 
formation, HUD  contracted  with  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO)  in  the  summer  of  19  75  to 
perform  a  number  of  tasks  known  as  "housing  management  services." 
NAHRO,  in  turn,  subcontracted  two  of  their  seven  tasks  to  the 
Housing  Research  and  Development  Program  (HR&D)  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.   HR&D  was  selected  as  the  sub- 
contractor because  of  its  experience  in  researching  and  report- 
ing on  issues  relating  to  housing  management.   NAHRO 's  primary 
tasks  involved  it  in  the  marketing  efforts  of  the  Public  Housing 
Management  Improvement  Program  (PHMIP)  authorities.   These 
marketing  efforts  were  organized  to  assist  in  the  "transfer" 
of  PHMIP  products  to  Round  II  TPP  authorities.   This  transfer 
effort  represents  a  preliminary  attempt  to  formalize  the  in- 
formation sharing  which  presently  occurs  informally  between 
housing  authorities. 

The  two  tasks  assigned  to  HR&D  called  for  the  design  of 
an  information  system  to  facilitate  this  exchange  of  information 
among  all  housing  authorities.   These  tasks  were: 

•  Design  the  essential  components  of  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  dissemination  of  housing  management  improve- 
ment information  and  related  technical  assistance, 
and 

•  Develop  a  minimum  of  two  detailed  designs  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  housing  management  improvement 
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techniques  to  local  housing  authorities  and  the 
private  assisted  housing  market.   One  of  these 
designs  should  be  oriented  to  the  establishment 
of  regional  management  technical  assistance  centers. 

Throughout  this  report  the  term  "information  system"  will  be  used 
to  embrace  either  a  national  clearinghouse  or  a  national  clear- 
inghouse with  regional  technical  assistance  centers. 

C.   Definitions 


Information  system:   "methods,  materials,  media,  producers 
and  recipients  involved  in  an  organized  way  to  effect  informa- 
tion transfer  within  a  specific  field,  activity,  or  organization. 
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Clearinghouse:   "depository  for  documents  with  the  additional 
mission  of  serving  as  a  central  agency  for  collection  classifi- 
cation, and  distribution  of  information; ...  also  includes  such 
functions  as  collecting  and  maintaining  records  of  research  and 
development  in  the  planning  stage,  in  progress,  and  in  comple- 
tion."4 

Technical  assistance  center:   an  organization  responsible 
for  providing  not  only  written  information  but  also  other  forms 
of _ assistance  to  its  user  population;  this  could  include  such 
things  as  referral  or  consulting  services. 


D.   Method  of  Operation 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  assignment,  HR&D  took  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

1)   Established  a  continuing  liaison  with  NAHRO  which  in- 
cluded consulting  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  discussing 
conceptual  proposals,  and  reviewing  preliminary  recommendations. 
This  was  carried  out  through  communication  with  both  the  NAHRO 
national  office  staff  and  the  NAHRO  National  Advisory  Panel  on 
Housing  Management. 


3 
Weisman,  Herman,  Information  Systems,  Services,  and 
Centers,  (John  Wiley,  1972),  p.  14. 

4 
Ibid. ,  p .  15 . 
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2)  Reviewed  available  information  on  comparable  clearing- 
houses and  information  transfer  systems,  with  attention  given 
to  the  costs  and  benefits  as  well  as  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  alternative  systems. 

3)  Identified  the  primary  sources  of  housing  management 
information  and  explored  the  ways  in  which  these  sources  might 
wish  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  an  information  system. 

4)  Developed  an  interview  format  used  to  survey  selected 
local  housing  authorities  (including  PHMIP  and  TPP  authorities) , 
HUD  and  NAHRO  regional  officials,  selected  private  managers  of 
publicly-assisted  housing,  and  other  resources. 

5)  Administered  interviews  and  analyzed  the  information 
obtained  from  them. 

6)  Identified  components  of  a  proposed  information  system, 
defined  their  interrelationships,  and  described  the  functions 
services,  and  products  of  such  a  system. 

7)  Developed  alternative  models  for  providing  information 
to  local  housing  authorities  and  other  prospective  users. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FACT-FINDING  ACTIVITIES 

The  specific  sub-tasks  undertaken  as  part  of  the  work 
described  in  the  preceding  general  work  plan  are  briefly  listed 
below.   A  detailed  analysis  of  the  information  obtained  through 
the  accomplishment  of  these  tasks  is  contained  in  later  sections 
of  the  report.   For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  it  is  useful  to 
divide  the  work  accomplished  into  three  broad  categories:   1) 
analysis  of  user  information  needs;  2)  investigation  of  exist- 
ing housing  information  resources;  and  3)  review  of  existing 
and  proposed  information  systems. 

A.   Analysis  of  User  Information  Needs 

1.  Random  sample  user  survey 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  research  effort  involved  the  sur- 
veying of  executive  directors  of  local  housing  authorities  (LHAs) 
to  ascertain  their  present  sources  of  information  and  to  deter- 
mine their  information  needs.   The  survey  instrument  used  to 
do  this  was  constructed  by  HR&D  staff  members  and  was  designed 
to  be  administered  over  the  telephone  to  the  executive  director. 
The  director  was  sent  a  copy  of  the  survey  in  advance  so  he/she 
could  become  familiar  with  the  questions  to  be  asked.   This  also 
reduced  the  amount  of  reading  and  explanation  the  interviewer 
had  to  do  over  the  telephone. 

The  survey  was  pre-tested  with  five  directors,  representing 
one  small  authority  and  four  medium  size  authorities.   Following 
the  pre-tests,  the  survey  was  revised  and  sent  to  the  directors 
of  80  local  housing  authorities  selected  at  random  from  housing 
authorities  throughout  the  United  States.   Of  the  sample,  37 
had  100  units  or  fewer,  16  had  between  101  and  200  units;  18 
had  between  201  and  700  units,  and  nine  had  more  than  700  units. 

Data  were  collected  from  71  authorities  (32  authorities 
with  fewer  than  100  units,  15  with  101  to  200  units,  17  with  201 
to  700  units,  and  seven  with  701  plus  units) .   The  data  were 
then  coded  and  tabulated  by  computer. 

2.  NAHRO  conference  interviews 


A  number  of  delegates  to  the  NAHRO  national  convention  held 
in  Los  Angeles  (October  12-15,  1975)  were  interviewed  to  obtain 
their  input  into  the  design  of  the  system. 
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3.   Selected  LHA  directors 


Several  LHA  executive  directors,  known  for  their  partici- 
pation in  regional  and  national  housing  activities  were  con- 
tacted.  Tneir  experience  in  the  housing  management  field  was 
believed  to  be  sufficiently  broad  to  give  them  insights  into 
the  information  needs  of  those  in  the  field. 


4.  Publicly-assisted  housing  sector  user  information  needs 

A  selected  group  of  people  active  in  the  assisted  housing 
market  were  interviewed  to  gain  some  impressions  on  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  this  group  of  potential  users.   In  addition  to 
these  individuals,  several  members  of  the  Management  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
were  contacted. 

5.  Private  housing  sector  user  information  needs 


People  active  in  the  private  housing  sector  were  contacted 
to  help  in  determining  what  an  information  system  could  provide 
for  them  and  how  they  might  relate  to  it.   Those  contacts  in- 
cluded people  who  were  active  in  the  Institute  for  Real  Estate 
Management  (IREM) . 


Information  needs  identified  by  public  agencies 


Another  group  of  potential  users  who  were  contacted  in- 
cluded those  who  were  active  in  various  state  agencies.   A 
number  of  individuals  in  this  group  administer  active  assistance 
programs  for  LHAs  and  for  those  in  the  assisted  housing  sector, 
thus  their  perceptions  of  the  information  gaps  in  the  housing 
field  were  considered  relevant. 


B .   Investigation  of  Existing  Housing  Information  Resources 


1.   Document  resources 


Nine  library  facilities  were  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
research  effort.   These  were: 
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•HUD  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  NAHRO  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  Information  Center  of  the  National  Center  for 

Housing  Management  (NCHM) ,  Washington,  D.C. 

•Urban  Institute  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  National  Association  of  Realtors  Library  (NAR) , 

Chicago 

•  Joint  Reference  Library  ( JRL)  ,  Chicago 

•  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  Library,  Chicago 

•  Rural  Housing  Alliance  Library  (RHA) ,  Washington,  D.C 

•  National  Leased  Housing  Association  Library  (NLHA) , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Technical  assistance  resources 


Personnel  from  five  state  or  regional  agencies  now  providing 
technical  assistance  to  LHAs  were  interviewed  by  telephone. 
These  were: 

•  Bureau  of  Housing  Assistance  of  the  Florida 

Department  of  Community  Affairs 

•  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  King 

(State  of  Washington) 

•  Division  of  Housing  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

•  Demonstration  Project  of  the  New  Jersey 

Department  of  Community  Affairs 

•  Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs 


HUD  resources 


HUD  personnel  with  housing  management  responsibilities  at 
the  HUD  area  offices  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta  and  New  York,  and  at  the  HUD  regional  offices  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  New  York  were  visited.   Conversations 
were  also  held  with  HUD  central  office  personnel. 
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4.   Training  and  educational  resources 

A  number  of  organizations  offering  education  and/or  train- 
ing were  examined.   As  there  are  several  organizations  (NAHRO, 
NCHM,  HUD,  I REM)  with  widely  known  education  and/or  training 
programs,  it  was  considered  more  useful,  at  this  point,  to  re- 
view some  lesser  known  programs.   The  programs  reviewed  included 
those  of  several  universities  and  that  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing 
Authority.   The  university  programs  surveyed  included: 

•University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 

•  North  Texas  State  University,  Denton,  TX 

•  Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 

•  California  State  University  at  Sacramento,  CA 
•University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  WI 

C.   Review  of  Clearinghouses  or  Information  Systems 

In  all,  13  clearinghouses  were  investigated.   Information 
on  nine  of  the  systems  was  collected  through  visits  to  the 
clearinghouses  or  information  systems.   The  systems  visited 
included: 

•  ERIC  (Educational  Resource  Information  Center) 

Clearinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Urbana,  IL 

•  San  Mateo  Educational  Resource  Center  (SMERC) , 

San  Mateo,  CA 

•  Information  Services  of  the  HUD  office  of  Inter- 

national Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

•National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

•  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  Clearinghouse 

Washington,  D.C. 

•National  Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Centers, 
Bethesda,  MD 

•  National  Clearinghouse  for  Criminal  Justice 

Planning  and  Architecture,  Champaign,  IL 
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•  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  (ASPO) 

Information  Service,  Chicago,  IL 

•  Public  Administration  Services,  Chicago,  IL 

Information  on  two  other  systems,  the  Smithsonian  Science 
Information  Exchange  (SSIE,  Washington,  D.C.)  and  the  National 
Referral  Center  (Washington,  D.C),  was  collected  through  tele- 
phone interviews  supplemented  by  readings  about  the  systems. 
Two  additional  information  systems,  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Information  System  and  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Aging,  are 
still  in  the  planning  stage.   Information  on  these  two  was  col- 
lected through  reading  the  reports  outlining  their  implementation 
and  operation  strategies.   After  reading  the  reports,  people  in- 
volved in  the  formulation  of  the  reports  were  interviewed. 
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INFORMATION  NEEDS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  USERS 


A.   Random  Sample  User  Survey 

When  the  idea  of  a  housing  management  information  system 
was  first  put  forward,  little  was  actually  documented  about  the 
information  needs  of  potential  users,  their  attitudinal  recep- 
tivity, or  their  capacity  to  handle  additional  information  if 
it  were  provided.   A  "user  profile"  was  considered  to  be  a  neces- 
sary first  step  in  the  design  of  an  information  system  and 
accompanying  services.   The  validity  of  this  approach  was  con- 
firmed by  personnel  interviewed  in  existing  clearinghouses  and 
other  information  systems. 

Information  upon  which  to  base  the  "user  profile"  was 
gathered  by  surveying  housing  authority  executive  directors 
drawn  from  most  areas  of  the  country  and  representative  of 
different  size  authorities.   Preference  was  given  to  interview- 
ing executive  directors  because  it  was  presumed  that  they  were 
familiar  with  a  broad  range  of  management  problems  and  more 
attuned  to  possible  sources  of  management  information. 

Housing  authorities  surveyed  were  selected  by  a  systematic 
random  sampling  of  those  authorities  listed  in  Local  Authorities 
Participating  in  Low-Rent  Housing  Programs.   The  size  of  the 
sample  and  the  randomized  selection  process  produces  statistically 
significant  and  valid  survey  results. 


1.   User  survey 

An  interview  form  (see  Appendix  A)  designed  to  be  completed 
over  the  telephone  by  an  HR&D  staff  member,  was  developed  by  the 
staff  of  Housing  Research.   Even  though  the  interview  form  was 
to  be  filled  in  by  HR&D  staff,  a  copy  of  the  form  was  sent  to 
the  prospective  interviewee  so  that  he/she  could  become  familiar 
with  its  content  and  format  and  thereby  avoid  confusion  and 
time  loss  during  the  telephone  interview.   The  interview  forms 
were  mailed  to  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  80  housing  authority 
executive  directors.   Each  interview  took  approximately  20 
minutes  and  forms  were  completed  for  89  percent  of  the  sample. 
This  89  percent  "rate  of  return"  is  remarkable  considering  how 
busy  executive  directors  are  and  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  reach 
the  directors  of  very  small  housing  authorities.   Respondents 
were,  with  one  exception,  cooperative  and  seemingly  interested 
in  the  topic  of  the  interview.   They  were  assured  that  individual 
answers  would  be  kept  confidential,  with  no  individual  being 
identified, and  with  the  information  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  profile  of  user  needs. 
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One  word  of  caution  is  needed  in  reviewing  the  results  of 
the  survey.   The  housing  authorities  included  in  the  sample 
ranged  in  size  from  nine  units  to  8,500  units.   For  the  sample 
to  be  truly  representative  this  degree  of  variation  in  size  was 
necessary,  but  the  overall  results  tend  to  obscure  significant 
differences  between  different  size  authorities.   Throughout  this 
section  of  the  report,  the  results  which  will  appear  are  from 
the  full  sample.   Where  these  results  would  be  misleading  if 
they  were  thought  to  be  representative  of  all  authorities  re- 
gardless of  size,  the  reader  will  be  alerted.   For  purposes  of 
this  report,  housing  authorities  are  categorized  by  number  of 
units  in  the  following  manner:   very  small  (0-100  units) ;  small 
(101-200  units);  medium  (201-700  units);  large  (701  plus  units). 
Results  for  each  question  in  the  interview  form  for  each  size 
category  of  authority  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 


2.   General  demographic  information 


The  71  housing  authorities  which  cooperated  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  interview  forms  were  representative  of  the  ten 


AUSKA 


STANDARD  FEDERAL  REGIONS 
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federal  regions.   The  number  of  authorities  sampled  in  each 
region  reflected  the  actual  distribution  of  authorities  through- 
out the  country.   Accordingly,  Regions  IV,  V,  and  VI,  which 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  authorities,  were  surveyed  most 
heavily.   Each  of  the  other  seven  regions  was  represented  in 
the  sample  to  lesser  degrees. 

The  percentage  of  sample  authorities  in  each  size  category 
is  indicative  of  the  total  number  of  authorities  in  each  cate- 
gory.  Authorities  with  0-100  units  constitute  45%  of  the  sample. 
Those  with  101-200  units,  201  to  700  units  and  701-plus  units 
account  for  21%,  24%  and  10%  respectively.   This  means  that  66% 
of  all  LHAs  have  fewer  than  200  units  under  management. 

3.   Survey  Results 

One  finding  of  the  interviews  is  that  executive  directors 
of  all  size  housing  authorities  substantially  agree  in  their 
assessment  of  their  management  responsibilities.   From  a  list 
of  thirteen  responsibilities  related  to  the  operation  of  an  LHA, 
the  six  most  frequently  identified  as  being  "very  important"  were; 

•rent  levels,  collection,  and  tenant  accounts 

•  property  maintenance 

•  budget  and  related  matters 

•  tenant  application,  selection  and  occupancy 

•  internal  auditing  and  control 

•  management-HUD  communication 

Table  I  shows  the  subject  areas  from  which  the  interviewees  made 
their  choices. 

The  selection  of  "very  important"  responsibilities  does 
differ  slightly  by  size  of  authority.   For  example,  large 
authorities  identified  resident-management  communication  and 
personnel  administration  as  two  of  their  priority  responsibili- 
ties, while  HUD-management  communication  and  tenant  application, 
selection,  and  occupancy  were  not  as  frequently  selected  as 
"very  important"  responsibilities.   Medium  size  authorities 
differed  from  the  total  sample  responses  in  only  one  area.   They 
felt  that  personnel  administration  was  a  more  important  respon- 
sibility than  internal  auditing  and  control.   Table  II  illus- 
trates the  difference  in  how  often  each  size  category  of  LHA 
rated  a  responsibility  as  being  "very  important." 
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Table  I 
Rating  of  Responsibilities 

Very  Slightly      Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 

Rent  levels,  collection 

and  tenant  accounts         85.9   ,     14.1 

Property  maintenance        81.7        16.9        1.4 

Tenant  application, 

selection  and  occupancy     69.0        29.6        1.4 


Tenant  social,  health 
and  job  opportunity 
services 


19.7        56.3       19.7         4.2 


Management- re si dent 

communication  57.7        36.6        5.6 

Management-HUD 

communication  59.2        35.2        5.6 


Management  communication 
with  state  and  local 
agencies 


26.8        47.9       22.5         2.8 


Budget  and  related 

matters  80.3        16.9        2. 

Improvement  of  buildings 
and  grounds 

Security  arrangements 

Personnel  administration 
and  employee  relations 

Public  relations 

Internal  auditing 

and  control  59.2        35.2        1.4         4.2 


Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 


47.9 

45.1 

4.2 

2.8 

29.6 

38.0 

25.4 

7.0 

56.  3 

33.8 

4.2 

5.6 

35.2 

54.9 

8.5 

1.4 
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TABLE  II 
Rating  of  "Very  Important"  Responsibilities 
by  Size  of  Authority 

Very  Small   Small    Medium  Large    Combined 

0-100      101-200  201-700  700  plus 
units       units     units    units 
Rent  levels,  collec- 
tion and  tenant 
accounts                 84.4        80.0     100.0    71.4      85.9 

Property  main- 
tenance 78.1        73.3      88.2   100.0      81.7 

Tenant  application, 

selection  and 

occupancy  78.1        46.7      76.5    57.1      69.0 

Tenant  social, 
health  and  job 
opportunity  services     15.6        13.3      23.5    42.9      19.7 

Management- re si dent 

communication  50.0        73.3      47.1    85.7      57.7 

Management-HUD 

communication  59.4        60.0      64.7    42.9      59.2 

Management  communi- 
cation with  state 
and  local  agencies       15.6        33.3      29.4    57.1      26.8 

Budget  and  related 

matters  78.1        86.7      76.5    85.7      80.3 

Improvement  of 

buildings  and  grounds    43.8        40.0      52.9    71.4      47.9 

Security  arrangements    28.1        20.0      29.4    57.1      29.6 

Personnel  adminis- 
tration and  employee 
relations 

Public  relations 

Internal  auditing 

and  control  56.3        66.7      52.9    71.4      59.2 


43.  8 

60.0 

70.6 

71.4 

56.3 

40.6 

20.0 

29.4 

57.1 

35.2 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 
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Responsibilities  which  were  considered  less  important  in- 
cluded social  services;  management  communication  with  state  and 
local  agencies;  security  arrangements;  public  relations;  and 
improvement  of  buildings  and  grounds.   Several  of  these  respon- 
sibilities are  the  targets  of  substantial  HUD  programs,  e.g., 
the  Modernization  Program,  yet  they  are  low  on  the  priority  list 
of  LHA  executive  directors.   This  discrepancy  between  LHA  per- 
sonnel's perceptions  of  what  is  important  and  the  perceptions 
of  others  is  an  issue  with  which  an  information  system  will  have 
to  deal. 

From  the  same  list  of  LHA  responsibilities,  the  executive 
directors  identified  the  subjects  on  which  they  or  their  staff 
could  definitely  benefit  from  additional  information  and  training. 

Table  III 
Areas  in  which  Information  and  Training  may  be  Needed 

Might  be      Not 
Definitely   Helpful    Necessary 

Rent  levels,  collection 

and  tenant  accounts  35.2        31.0       29.6 

Property  maintenance  31.0        39.4       28.2 

Tenant  application, 

selection  and  occupancy  31.0        39.4       28.2 

Tenant  social,  health  and 

job  opportunity  services  18.3        49.3       31.0 

Management- re si dent 

communication  23.9        53.5       21.1 

f)  Management-HUD  communication      25.4        56.3       16.9 

g)  Management  communication  with 

state  and  local  agencies  18.3        53.5       25.4 

h)  Budget  and  related  matters        45.1        39.4       14.1 

i)  Improvement  of  buildings 

and  grounds  21.1        52.1       25.4 

j)    Security  arrangements  16.9        40.8       39.4 

k)  Personnel  administration 

and  employee  relations  22.5        42.3       33.6 

Public  relations  23.9        53.5       21.1 

mj  Internal  auditing  and  control     36.6        39.4       21.1 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 
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Table  IV 
Cross  Tabulation  of  Responsibility  Ranking 
and  Training  Ranking 


Size  of  Authority 
LHA  Responsibility          0-100   101-200   201-700   701+   All 
units    units units    units 

Rent  levels,  collection 

and  tenant  accounts        5        4        1        3      2 

Property  maintenance       3       2       6       12 

Tenant  application, 

selection  and  occupancy    5        7        2        4      4 

Tenant  social,  health  and 

job  opportunity  services  12        9       11        8     12 

Management-resident 

communication  8        5        3        2      5 

Management-HUD 

communication  2        7        7        7      6 

Management  communication 

with  state  and  local 

agencies  10       10       10        6     10 

Budget  and  related 

matters  112       2      1 

Improvement  of  buildings 
and  grounds 


m 


Security  arrangements 

Personnel  administration 
and  employee  relations 

Public  relations 

Internal  auditing  and 
control 


7 

S 

5 

3 

7 

9 

12 

9 

6 

11 

11 

6 

3 

1 

9 

4 

11 

J 

4 

8 

* 

A  low  number  indicates  an  area  which  was  rated  high  in  importance 
and  for  which  there  was  also  a  demand  for  training. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  responsibilities  which  were  iden- 
tified as  being  "very  important"  are  also  perceived  as  the 
responsibilities  for  which  additional  information  and  training 
are  most  needed.  This  high  degree  of  correlation  should  not  ob- 
scure significant  differences  which  can  be  detected  between 
authorities  of  different  sizes.   For  instance,  large  authorities 
found  tenant  social,  health  and  job  opportunity  services; 
management  communication  with  state  and  local  agencies;  security 
arrangements;  public  relations;  and  personnel  and  employee  re- 
lations to  be  responsibilities  which  warranted  additional 
information  and  training.   Medium  size  authorities  indicated 
that  management-resident  communication  and  personnel  adminis- 
tration were  responsibilities  for  which  they  wanted  additional 
training.   Small  authorities  differed  slightly  in  their  choices. 
Tenant  application,  selection  and  occupancy  and  improvement  of 
building  and  grounds  were  two  responsibilities  for  which  they 
wanted  more  training.   The  very  small  authorities  expressed  a 
need  for  information  and  training  in  public  relations.   The 
only  other  group  to  indicate  a  similar  need  was  the  large  authori- 
ties . 


a.  Determination  of  subject  area  priorities 

It  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  same  person  who 
rated  a  particular  subject  high  in  importance  also  wanted  more 
training  in  that  subject  area.   Thus,  a  cross  tabulation  to 
show  the  correlation  between  the  responses  to  both  questions  was 
necessary.   The  results  of  this  cross  tabulation  are  presented 
in  Table  IV.   The  methodology  used  in  the  cross  tabulation  and 
a  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  ranking  the  responsibili- 
ties appears  in  Appendix  C.   The  cross  tabulation  indicates 
that  five  of  the  six  responsibilities  already  identified  as 
being  "very  important"  to  LHAs  are  also  those  responsibilities 
for  which  additional  information  and  training  are  most  desired. 
The  only  area  which  does  not  remain  constant  overall  is  commu- 
nication.  Table  I  and  III  show  the  importance  of  management- 
HUD  communication,  but  in  the  cross  tabulation  management-resident 
communication  is  considered  more  important.   It  should  be  noted 
that  management-HUD  communication  is  still  considered  to  be 
almost  as  important. 

b.  Determination  of  preferred  mode  of  training 

One  intention  of  the  survey  was  to  identify,  through  the 
interview  format,  the  mode  of  learning  (training)  which  the 
potential  users  found  most  appealing.   The  preferences  which 
were  expressed  may  make  it  easier  for  the  staff  of  an  informa- 
tion system  to  address  the  educational  needs  voiced  by  those 
in  the  survey.   The  most  frequently  preferred  format  for  training 
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is  a  combination  of  classroom  or  workshop  instruction  with  on- 
the-job  training.   On-the-job  training  by  itself  was  the  next 
most  frequently  selected  type  of  training.   Pre-job  short  courses 
and  college  degree  curriculums  were  not  as  well  regarded.   Once 
again,  it  must  be  noted  that  these  findings  differed  somewhat 
by  size  of  authority.   (See  Appendix  B  for  differences  by  size 
of  authority. ) 

Table  V 
Type  of  Training  Preferred 

Very  Somewhat     Not 

Helpful   Helpful    Helpful   Helpful 

a)  More  on-the-job  training     50.7      31.0        9.9        7.0 

b)  Pre-job  short  courses        23.9      39.4       23.9       12.7 

c)  College  degree  curriculum 

in  housing  management        22.5      26.8       21.1       28.2 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 

with  on-the-job  training     53.5      23.9       16.9        5.6 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

c.   Sources  of  information 


The  perceptions  of  potential  users  of  the  effectiveness  of 
various  information  sources  is  important  to  the  staff  of  an 
information  system  as  the  users'  impressions  of  a  source  will 
influence  their  willingness  to  initiate  contact,  to  share  in- 
formation with  the  source,  and  to  evaluate  seriously  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  source.   It  may  be  an  appropriate  role  of 
an  information  system  to  help  the  users  become  more  aware  of 
the  value  of  certain  resources  and  to  assist  the  sources  in 
improving  their  services  and  image. 

Each  of  the  executive  directors  in  the  sample  was  asked  to 
rate  a  number  of  sources  of  housing  management  information  in 
terms  of  usefulness  to  them.   Although  the  sources  included  in 
this  question  have  other  functions  in  addition  to  education  and 
technical  assistance,  these  were  the  functions  which  were  rated. 

HUD  workshops  were  considered  by  the  executive  directors 
to  be  the  single  most  useful  source  of  management  information, 
and  were  the  most  widely  attended.   This  response  is  not  sur- 
prising when  one  remembers  the  degree  to  which  housing  authorities 
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are  dependent  upon  HUD's  interpretation  of  regulations.   It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  forums  where  executive  directors  can  express 
their  concerns  to  the  people  who  influence  policy  and/or  proce- 
dures . 

Table  VI 
Usefulness  of  Management  Resources 

Very    Somewhat   Not        No 
Useful    Useful   Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  workshops  62.0      25.4     4.2        8.5 

b)  NAHRO  workshops  (National 
Association  of  Housing  and 

Redevelopment  Officials)    25.4      26.8     5.6       42.3 

c)  IREM  workshops  (Institute 

of  Real  Estate  Management)   5.6       5.6     8.5       80.3 

d)  NCHM  workshops  (National 
Center  for  Housing 

Management)  8.5      11.3     7.0       73.2 

e)  Community  college  and/ 
or  university  courses 

f)  Technical  school  courses 

g)  Apprenticeships 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency  16.9      32.4     9.9       40.8 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

Workshops  sponsored  by  NAHRO  were  ranked  second  in  terms  of 
usefulness,  followed  by  those  of  state  departments  of  community 
affairs  or  other  state  agencies,  and  community  colleges  and/or 
university  courses.   Workshops  sponsored  by  the  National  Center 
for  Housing  Management  (NCHM)  and  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  (IREM) ,  were  not  rated  as  highly.   It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  both  NCHM  and  IREM  have  not  placed  their  primary 
emphasis  on  conventional  public  housing  management. 

A  large  number  of  the  authorities  surveyed  have  had  very 
limited  experience  with  different  kinds  of  workshops.   Although 
HUD  workshops  have  been  fairly  well  attended  by  those  surveyed, 
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almost  66%  of  all  authorities  have  not  attended  NAHRO  workshops. 
IREM  and  NCHM  training  courses  have  failed  to  reach  80%  and 
72%  of  the  LHAs,  respectively. 

Table  VII 
Percentage  of  Authorities  by  Size  Category  with 
no  Experience  in  Training  Forms  Listed 

0-100   101-200   201-700   701  plus   All 
units    units     units     units     

a)  HUD  workshops  15.6      6.7      00.0      00.0      8.5 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials)   65.6     46.7      11.8      00.0     42.3 

c)  IREM  workshops 
(Institute  of  Real 

Estate  Management)       84.4     80.0      76.5      71.4     80.3 

d)  NCHM  workshops 

(National  Center  for 
Housing  Management)      71.9     73.3      70.6      85.7     73.2 

e)  Community  college  and/ 

or  university  courses    62.5     33.3      58.8      42.9     53.5 

f)  Technical  school 
courses 

g)  Apprenticeships 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency       53.1     46.7      29.4      14.3     40.8 

In  general,  the  authorities  which  have  received  the  least 
exposure  to  training  and  technical  assistance  efforts  have  been 
the  very  small  authorities.   For  example,  every  large  authority 
has  had  staff  attend  at  least  one  HUD  workshop,  but  only  85  per- 
cent of  the  very  small  authorities  have  been  able  to  do  this. 
All  large  authorities  were  represented  at  NAHRO  workshops,  but 
this  was  true  for  only  34  percent  of  the  very  smallest  authorities 
The  same  pattern  is  apparent  for  community  college  and/or  univer- 
sity courses,  apprenticeships,  and  assistance  from  state  depart- 
ments of  community  affairs  or  other  state  agencies.   There  is 
little  difference  between  various  size  authorities  on  the  other 
sources  of  training  and  technical  assistance  which  were  listed. 
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The  only  difference  worth  mentioning  is  the  relatively  high 
number  of  executive  directors  of  medium  size  authorities  who 
have  had  experience  with  community  college  and/or  university 
courses . 


Print  sources  of  information 


The  extent  to  which  executive  directors  found  certain  print 
sources  of  information  useful  was  determined  by  asking  them 
which  documents  they  referred  to  on  a  regular  and  frequent  basis. 
The  responses  to  this  question  appear  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  VIII 
Rating  of  Print  Information  Sources 


a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines 

b)  HUD  Challenge 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing 

e)  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter 

g)  Technical  publications 

h)  Product  catalogues 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

The  most  frequently  referred  to  type  of  document  was,  pre- 
dictably, the  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines.   The  NAHRO  newsletter, 
manufacturers'  product  catalogs,  and  the  Journal  of  Housing 
were  the  next  most  frequently  used  documents.   It  is  a  bit  un- 
fair to  compare  "product  catalogs,"  a  category  which  encompasses 
more  than  one  publication,  to  a  specific  publication  such  as  the 
Housing  Affairs  Letter.   Nonetheless,  the  magnitude  of  the 
response  for  product  catalogs  does  suggest  a  possible  service 
of  an  information  system.   The  system  staff  might  choose  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  on  product  catalogs,  or 
even  mail  copies  of  the  catalogs  directly  to  interested  users. 
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No 

98.6 

1.4 

25.4 

74.6 

60.6 

39.4 

40.8 

59.2 

4.2 

93.0 

35.2 

63.4 

35.2 

63.4 

54.9 
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The  general  trend  is  for  the  larger  authorities  to  refer 
to  printed  information  more  frequently  than  smaller  housing 
authorities.   There  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this  trend, 
such  as  with  product  catalogs,  but  this  probably  reflects  the 
variations  in  the  roles  of  the  executive  directors.   For  instance, 
in  a  large  authority  the  executive  director  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  product  catalogs  on  a  daily  basis  but  some  of  the 
staff  probably  would.   The  director  of  a  smaller  authority,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  involved  in  every  aspect  of  housing 
management. 

A  more  interesting  trend  is  the  very  limited  use  of  "slick" 
publications,  such  as  HUD  Challenge  and  the  Journal  of  Housing, 
by  smaller  authorities.   They  much  prefer  the  newsletter  format, 
in  which  important  issues  are  succinctly  summarized.   Both  the 
NAHRO  Letter  and  the  Housing  Affairs  Letter  are  referred  to 
frequently  by  smaller  authorities. 


e.   Non-print  resources 

An  issue  which  has  been  explored  previously  is  the  perception 
of  various  information  sources  by  potential  users.   The  same 
question  was  explored  in  a  slightly  different  way  through  another 
question  the  executive  directors  were  asked.   Each  executive 
director  was  asked  to  rate  several  sources  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he/she  found  the  information  helpful  in  the  per- 
formance of  management  responsibilities.   Their  responses  are 
recorded  in  Table  IX. 

The  HUD  area  office  representatives  were  considered  to  be 
the  most  useful  sources  of  information  by  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  respondents.   Other  LHA  executive  directors  are  also  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  useful  source.   The  importance  of  these  two 
sources  of  information  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  another 
question  which  was  asked.   In  response  to:   "Who  do  you  turn  to 
first  when  you  want  information  about  any  aspect  of  housing 
management?,"  they  overwhelmingly  mentioned  their  HUD  area  office 
and  other  executive  directors  as  primary  sources.   The  importance 
of  other  executive  directors  in  the  informal  information  network 
which  exists,  suggests  another  role  for  the  information  system: 
it  might  systematize  and  facilitate  these  informal  information 
and  experience  exchanges.   If  such  a  service  were  offered  by  an 
information  system,  it  should  capitalize  on  the  executive 
directors'  preferred  mode  of  communication  so  as  not  to  impose 
unreasonable  demands  on  their  time.   The  interviews  indicate 
that  45.1  percent  of  all  executive  directors  prefer  to  seek 
information  by  telephone.   In-person  communication  is  preferred 
by  33.8  percent  and  only  12.7  percent  preferred  to  use  the  mail. 
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Table  IX 
Usefulness  of  Assistance  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 


] 


HUD  area  office 

representative  85.9      14.1 

HUD  regional  office 
representatives 


36.6 

46.5 

7.0 

9.9 

15.5 

29.6 

19.7 

35.2 

8.5 

32.4 

8.5 

50.7 

HUD  Washington  office 

NAHRO  regional  councils 

NAHRO  national  office 

staff  7.0      14.1      14.1      53.5 

Other  LHA  directors 

and  managers  60.6      22.5       8.5       8.5 

Private  consultants         12.7      16.9      11.3      59.2 

University  technical 

resources  9.9      19.7       8.5      62.0 

State  government  personnel  16.9      28.2      12.7      42.3 

Local  government  personnel  29.6      38.0       9.9      22.5 


Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

Other  sources  which  were  also  considered  to  be  "very  useful," 
though  less  frequently,  were  HUD  regional  office  representatives, 
local  government  personnel,  state  government  personnel,  and 
HUD's  Washington  office  staff.   Private  consultants  and  univer- 
sity technical  resources  were  considered  very  useful  by  only  a 
small  percentage  of  authorities,  but  this  can  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  limited  experience  most  executive  directors 
have  had  with  these  resources. 

Although  91.5%  of  all  executive  directors  have  not  used 
the  services  of  a  private  management  consulting  firm,  among  the 
8.5%  who  have,  76%  found  their  services  "very  useful."   None 
found  the  private  consultants'  services  "not  useful."   A  variety 
of  reasons  were  given  for  not  using  a  consultant's  services. 
The  major  reason  was  that  a  consultant's  services  were  just  not 
needed.   It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  this  is  an  accurate 
assessment  of  LHA  needs.   Other  reasons  which  were  less  frequently 
given  were:   1)  lack  of  money;  2)  insufficient  familiarity  with 
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management  consulting  firms;  and  3)  a  dearth  of  consulting  firms 
in  the  immediate  area.   As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  authori- 
ties did  not  give  the  latter  two  explanations  for  not  using  a 
consultants'  services.   These  authorities  are  located  in  bigger 
communities  where  one  would  expect  to  find  such  resources.   The 
very  smallest  and  medium  size  authorities  responded  differently. 
Almost  40%  of  the  executive  directors  of  these  authorities  were 
either  unfamiliar  with  consulting  firms  or  unaware  of  their 
presence  nearby.   Twenty-five  percent  of  the  executive  directors 
of  medium  size  authorities  were  equally  unfamiliar  with  consult- 
ing firms. 

Table  X 
Reasons  Given  for  not  Using  Private  Consultants, 
by  Size  of  Authorities 

0-100   101-200   201-700   701  plus   All 
units    units     units     units     

a)  Services  not  needed     40.0     53.3      62.5       75.0     50.8 

b)  No  money  23.3     33.3      12.5       25.0     23.1 

c)  Not  familiar  with 
management  consulting 

firms  13.3      6.7      12.5       00.0     10.8 

d)  No  consulting  firms 
in  the  area 

e)  Other 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

The  future  of  the  relationship  between  private  management 
consultants  and  public  housing  authorities  is  not  clear.   To 
date,  consultants  have  been  used  to  a  very  limited  degree,  but 
where  they  have  been  involved,  their  work  seems  to  be  appreciated, 
An  information  system  may  wish  to  document  instances  where  con- 
sultants have  intervened  and  begin  to  familiarize  executive 
directors  with  the  services  and  competencies  of  various  consul- 
tants . 

f.   Factors  affecting  participation 

A  possible  role  for  an  information  system  is  the  publicizing 
of  existing  educational  efforts,  including  workshops  and  seminars, 
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The  degree  to  which  executive  directors  could  be  expected  to 
participate  in  such  efforts,  both  as  recipients  and  as  contri- 
butors of  knowledge,  was  explored  in  each  interview.   It  has 
already  been  shown  that  virtually  all  executive  directors 
attend  the  training  sessions  sponsored  by  HUD.   In  order  to 
know  more  about  the  extent  of  their  educational  involvement, 
the  executive  directors  were  asked  to  indicate  the  total  number 
of  training  sessions  that  they  or  their  staffs  attended  in  the 
previous  year.   The  responses  to  this  question  are  presented  in 
Table  XI. 

The  responses  indicate  a  direct  relationship  between  size 
of  authority  and  the  number  of  training  sessions  attended.   The 
larger  the  authority,  the  more  sessions  the  executive  directors 
and  their  staffs  attended.   The  smaller  the  authority,  the  fewer 
sessions  attended. 

Table  XI 
Percent  of  Authority  Personnel  Attending 
Training  Sessions 


0-100   101-200   201-700   701  plus   All 


units 
91.6 

units 
63.1 

units 
43.9 

units 
28.7 

1-5  sessions 

66.9 

6-10  sessions 

8.  3 

7.7 

31.4 

14.3 

15.0 

11-15  sessions 

0.0 

15.4 

12.6 

14.3 

8.3 

16  plus  sessions 

0.0 

7.7 

12.6 

42.9 

10.0 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

One  indication  of  an  executive  director's  commitment  to 
sharing  information  is  his  willingness  to  play  an  active  role 
in  workshops  and  seminars.   The  executive  directors  were  asked 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  help  lead  a  one  or  two-day  work- 
shop on  a  particularly  successful  aspect  of  their  operation. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  indicator.   Many  people  are 
willing  to  share  information  but  are  not  willing  to  lead  a  work- 
shop.  Nevertheless,  almost  half  (48%)  of  the  sample  said  they 
would  definitely  be  willing  to  help  lead  a  session.   A  smaller 
percentage  (32%)  were  disposed  not  to  help  in  this  way.   A  size- 
able percentage  (20%)  were  hesitant  to  commit  themselves  but 
said  that  perhaps  they  would  be  willing. 
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Yes 

31.  3 

60.0 

58.8 

No 

46.9 

26.  7 

23.3 

Maybe 

21.9 

13.3 

17.6 

Table  XII 
Percent  of  Executive  Directors  Willing  to  Help  Lead  Workshop 


0-100   101-200   201-700   701  plus   All 
units    units     units     units     

71.4     47.9 

0.0     32.4 

28.6     19.7 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 

Executive  directors  of  smaller  authorities  are  less  likely 
than  executive  directors  of  large  authorities  to  want  to  lead  a 
workshop  or  seminar.   It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  un- 
willingness to  lead  a  session  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  un- 
likelihood of  their  attendance  in  any  capacity,  an  indication  of 
the  way  they  feel  about  their  program  and  what  it  has  to  offer 
other  authorities,  or  how  they  feel  about  themselves.   It  does 
appear  that  many  people  are  willing  to  be  actively  involved. 

The  extent  to  which  executive  directors  and  their  staffs 
can  participate  in  working  sessions  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion they  can  thereby  acquire  is  dependent,  in  large  measure, 
upon  the  amount  of  money  available  for  publications,  membership 
dues  and  fees,  and  travel. 

What  Table  XIII  shows  is  that  in  the  very  smallest  and 
small  authorities,  where  there  are  usually  fewer  than  two  staff 
members,  a  totally  inadequate  sum  of  money  has  been  allocated 
for  those  items  which  could  improve  access  to  housing  management 
information.   One  does  not  know  whether  the  present  budget 
allocation  is  an  amount  which  reflects  a  negative  assessment  of 
the  value  of  information  currently  available,  or  whether  there 
is  no  budgetary  flexibility  to  allow  additional  monies  for  this 
purpose . 
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Table  XIII 
Selected  Budget  Allocations  by  Size  of  Authority 


$Q-$50   $51-$100   $101-$200   $201-$300   $301  plus 


Publications 

a.  Very  small  90.6  6.3 

b.  Small  66.7  6.7 

c.  Medium  29.4  2  3.5 

d.  Large  00.0  00.0 

e.  All  62.0  9.9 


3.1 

6.7 
17.6 
14.3 

8.5 


00.0 

6.7 

23.5 

14.3 

8.5 


00.0 
13.3 
5.9 
71.4 
11.3 


Membership  Fees 
and  Dues 


a.  Very  sma 

11 

84.4 

9.4 

00.0 

6.3 

00.0 

b.  Small 

46.7 

40.0 

6.7 

6.7 

00.0 

c.  Medium 

11.8 

17.6 

47.1 

5.9 

17.6 

d.  Large 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

100.0 

e.  All 

50.  7 

16.9 

12.  7 

5.6 

14.1 

$0-$250 

$251-$500 

$501-$1000 

$1001-$2000 

$2000  plus 

Travel 

a.  Very  sma 

11 

46.9 

37.5 

3.1 

9.4 

3.1 

b.  Small 

33.  3 

26.7 

33.3 

6.7 

00.0 

c.  Medium 

17.6 

11.8 

11.8 

41.2 

17.6 

d.  Large 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

14.3 

85.7 

e.  All 

88.7 

4.2 

4.2 

1.4 

1.4 

Column  or  row  sums  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
inconsistencies  or  missing  data. 


g.   Information  system  services  desired 

In  addition  to  the  structured  questions  which  the  executive 
directors  were  asked,  they  also  had  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  an  open-ended  question  that  dealt  with  the  types  of  services 
they  would  like  a  national  housing  management  "clearinghouse  and 
regional  technical  assistance  centers"  to  provide. 

Twenty-two  of  the  79  executive  directors  surveyed  suggested 
some  sort  of  mechanism  for  assisting  in  the  identification  and 
utilization  of  human  resources.   Suggestions  of  what  this  might 
entail  included  ideas  such  as: 

•  "Identification  of  people  with  specific  areas 

of  expertise" 

•  "A  directory  of  experts" 
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•  "Identification  of  people  who  know  how  to 

relate  management  skills  to  low-income  people" 

•  "How  to  work  with  consultants" 

•  "Referral  service  for  specific  problems" 

Not  all  those  surveyed  envisioned  the  information  as  only  pro- 
viding referral  service.   A  number  of  respondents  felt  the  system 
personnel  should  also  be  available  for  consultation.   The  ideas 
mentioned  for  this  service  included  such  things  as  "basic 
assistance  to  new  executive  directors,"  "monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  on-going  programs,"  and  "problem  centers  providing  technical 
assistance . " 

The  executive  directors  suggested  that  educational  training 

programs  concentrate  on  three  major  subject  areas:   1)  assistance 

in  improving  housing  maintenance;  2)  advice  on  budgetary  and 

accounting  procedures;  and  3)  assistance  in  improving  tenant- 
management  relations. 

Maintenance  was  the  most  commonly  mentioned  area  in  which 
training  was  desired.   Workshops  and  conferences  were  suggested 
as  possible  settings  in  which  training  could  take  place.   One 
director  requested  "nuts  and  bolts  training,"  and  another  sug- 
gested "directions  on  achieving  and  maintaining  good  condition 
of  buildings  and  equipment. " 

Directors  from  all  size  authorities  requested  training  in 
accounting  and  budgeting.   Suggestions  of  what  should  be  covered 
in  such  a  course  included:   "budget  preparation  and  accounting 
procedures"  and  "directions  on  achieving  and  maintaining  solvency. 

In  the  area  of  tenant  relations,  those  interviewed  asked 
for  conferences  or  seminars  that  would  assist  them  in  maintaining 
good  relationships  with  their  tenants.   One  executive  director 
also  requested  "guidelines  in  securing  and  keeping  good  tenants 
and  getting  rid  of  problem  tenants." 

It  was  suggested  several  times  that  the  information  system 
could  assist  the  housing  authorities  by  publicizing  existing 
educational  training  programs.   A  newsletter  was  suggested  as 
one  possible  means  for  accomplishing  this. 

A  number  of  respondents  did  not  specify  in  what  area  they 
thought  training  should  be  offered  but  did  say  they  felt  train- 
ing was  a  reasonable  role  for  an  information  system  to  fill. 

A  variety  of  other  possible  areas  for  training  were  mentioned 
by  respondents.   These  included: 
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•  Role  of  LHA  in  community  development  process 

•  Rent  collection  strategies  (suggested  three  times) 

•  Legal  aspects  of  tenant  lease 

•  Insurance 


B.   Information  Needs  Identified  by  NAHRO  Conference  Delegates 
and  Pre-Selected  LHA  Directors 


Two  other  groups  involved  in  public  housing,  who  were 
potential  users  of  a  housing  management  information  system,  were 
consulted  to  obtain  their  input  into  the  design  of  such  a  system. 
The  first  group  was  a  selected  group  of  LHA  staff  personnel 
who  were  consulted  because  of  their  broad  involvement  with  and 
interest  in  the  housing  management  field.   These  were  people 
known  for  their  work  in  activities  outside  their  own  authorities, 
The  second  group  was  comprised  of  people  attending  the  NAHRO 
convention  in  Los  Angeles  (October  12-15,  1975),  who  responded 
to  an  open  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  design  of  the  system. 
The  convention  afforded  the  HR&D  staff  a  unique  opportunity  to 
meet  with  a  number  of  potential  users  of  a  housing  management 
information  system.   The  convention  attracts  a  variety  of  people 
involved  in  public  housing,  including  executive  directors,  other 
staff  personnel,  and  members  of  boards  of  commissioners.   People 
from  each  of  these  groups  were  consulted  in  the  course  of  the 
convention. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the  kinds  of  assistance 
they  could  envision  an  information  system  providing  housing 
authorities.   The  possible  services  suggested  by  the  directors 
generally  fell  into  three  major  categories:   an  experience  ex- 
change; a  technical  assistance  or  consulting  service;  and  train- 
ing programs.   Within  each  of  these  three  categories  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  the  specific  ideas  proposed. 


1.   Experience  exchange 

The  idea  of  having  available  some  type  of  experience  ex- 
change was  mentioned  fairly  frequently.   Most  of  the  respondents 
envisioned  this  as  a  systemization  of  the  type  of  exchange  that 
now  takes  place  informally  between  the  personnel  of  housing 
authorities.   It  was  also  seen  as  a  way  of  publicizing  innova- 
tive techniques  and  practices  being  tried  successfully  in  other 
housing  authorities.   One  example,  cited  by  a  staff  member  of 
a  large  housing  authority,  was  to  make  available  information 
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on  work  being  done  on  upward  mobility  for  tenants.   His  authority- 
was  instituting  a  program  in  this  area  and  would  have  been 
interested  in  knowing  who  else  had  been  involved  in  such  pro- 
grams.  A  director  of  a  medium-sized  authority,  who  had  only 
recently  begun  work  in  his  position,  saw  this  kind  of  exchange 
as  a  way  he,  as  a  newcomer,  could  become  acquainted  with  others 
working  in  the  field.   He  also  had  a  problem  in  that  there  were 
few  medium  ^ize  authorities  in  his  area  of  the  country,  and  he 
needed  an  effective  way  to  contact  directors  of  other  medium 
size  authorities. 

Most  of  those  who  suggested  an  experience  exchange  as  a 
possible  service  offered  by  an  information  svstem  seemed  to 
envision  the  exchange  as  a  way  of  providing  the  requestor  with 
the  name  and  phone  number  of  a  possible  resource  person  and 
leaving  the  actual  contact  up  to  the  individual  involved.    One 
executive  director,  however,  felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  exchange  to  produce  regularly  written  concise  case 
histories  of  work  done  in  housing  authorities.   These  documents 
could  either  be  circulated  regularly  to  those  in  the  field  or 
else  could  be  kept  on  file  and  made  available  to  those  request- 
ing information  on  a  specific  subject. 

2.   Technical  assistance/consulting  services 

The  second  major  category  of  work  pictured  as  being  an 
appropriate  function  for  the  information  system  was  a  technical 
assistance  or  consulting  service.   These  two  services  are  clearly 
related  as  both  involve  serving  housing  authorities  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.   The  technical  assistance  function  can  be  split 
into  two  sub-categories.  One  is  the  provision  of  on-site  assist- 
ance.  This  was  generally  thought  to  be  most  useful  to  the  small 
authorities  and  was  usually  thought  to  encompass  instruction  in 
practical  matters,  such  as  maintenance.   The  other  sub-category 
is  the  provision  of  assistance  in  the  mechanics  of  completing 
forms  for  HUD.   This  was  thought  to  include  help  with  contract 
and  grant  applications  and  the  provision  of  sample  drafts  of 
lease  and  grievance  procedures  to  meet  HUD's  criteria. 

"Consulting  service"  is  a  fairly  broad  term,  used  here  to 
describe  the  variety  of  advice-rendering  roles  respondents  thought 
an  information  system  could  handle.   The  range  of  ideas  offered 
in  this  category  can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  furnishing 
examples  of  the  respondents'  comments. 

One  suggestion,  made  by  several  respondents,  was  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  "hotline."   Ideas  varied  concerning  what  this  service 
should  include.   One  respondent  viewed  it  as  a  referral  service, 
designed  to  assist  the  caller  in  finding  an  appropriate  resource 
to  help  him.   Another  proposal  for  the  "hotline"  was  to  have  it 
manned  by  experts  who  could  provide  the  caller  with  whatever 
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information  he  needed  on  the  spot.   This  view  was  echoed  by 
another  respondent  who  thought  the  information  system  should 
provide  the  LHAs  with  one-on-one  consultation.   This  type  of 
service,  it  was  thought,  would  be  of  particular  value  to  the 
smaller  LHAs.   A  final  idea  for  the  "hotline"  was  to  have  it 
alert  callers  to  potential  sources  of  funds  for  LHA  projects. 
The  respondent  who  suggested  this  felt  the  service  should  not 
only  alert  authorities  to  possible  sources  of  funds  but  should 
also  help  them  to  attract  the  money.   He  felt  medium  size 
authorities  needed  someone  to  help  them  "make  noise." 

Another  type  of  advice  sought  by  respondents  was  reliable 
information  on  housing -related  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.  This  would  include  the  interpretation  of  federal  laws 
and  regulations  and  up-to-date  information  on  HUD  policies. 
Along  this  line,  it  was  suggested  that  the  service  might  try 
to  fill  the  information  gaps  left  by  incomplete  explanations 
given  by  HUD  on  what  they  require  or  propose. 

3.   Training  programs 

The  third  major  category  into  which  responses  on  possible 
information  system  roles  fell  was  training  programs.   This 
category  may  be  split  into  two  subcategories:   the  method  of 
training  and  the  subject  areas  in  which  training  was  thought  to 
be  particularly  needed. 

Topical  seminars  were  suggested  as  being  useful  for  train- 
ing purposes.   One  director  thought  this  type  of  intensive 
instruction  would  be  helpful  since  he  was  required  to  be  "a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  cop."   Workshops  were  also  felt  to  be  potential- 
ly useful  if  they  allowed  two-way  communication  with  HUD  per- 
sonnel.  It  was  proposed  that  these  sessions  might  make  avail- 
able the  expertise  of  a  consultant  or  specialist  in  a  setting 
where  the  cost  of  the  services  could  be  shared  by  several  author- 
ities . 

One  respondent  thought  that  traveling  internships  should 
be  instituted  to  allow  new  LHA  personnel  to  visit  successful 
LHA  operations  to  learn  how  to  handle  their  LHAs  effectively. 
Another  training  form  that  was  suggested  involved  having 
instruction  one  day  each  week  combined  with  actual  work  exper- 
ience at  a  housing  authority. 

Subject  areas  in  which  training  was  thought  to  be  desir- 
able were  also  suggested  by  the  respondents.   Three  areas  were 
cited  most  often:   budgeting,  maintenance,  and  computer  tech- 
nology.  Other  areas  mentioned  as  possibilities  for  training 
included:  rent  collection,  property  management  for  tenants, 
social  services,  working  with  the  elderly,  and  occupancy. 
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These  three  major  categories  of  possible  information  system 
roles  (an  experience  exchange,  consultation  or  advice,  and 
training)  encompass  the  majority  of  responses  given  to  the 
question  of  what  services  should  be  provided  for  LHAs .   One 
further  area,  cited  by  two  respondents,  dealt  with  the  provision 
of  print  material  to  LHA  personnel.   One  member  of  an  LHA  board 
of  commissioners  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  have  bibliog- 
raphies available  covering  subject  areas  of  interest.   The 
director  of  a  large  LHA  suggested  the  system  could  be  a  source 
of  technical  publications  and  abstracts. 

A  number  of  general  comments  were  received.   Several 
respondents  mentioned  the  difficulties  involved  in  serving  the 
needs  of  the  geographically  dispersed  LHAs  in  the  western  states. 
Another  respondent  noted  that  bad  information  is  worse  than  no 
information  and  that  an  information  system,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
real  value,  will  need  to  furnish  reliable,  high-quality  services. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  LHAs  will  need  to  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  products  and  services  offered  by  the  system. 
The  same  person  noted  that  this  becomes  an  even  greater  problem 
in  dealing  with  the  LHAs  which  do  not  have  a  full-time  profes- 
sional staff  member. 


C.   Information  Needs  Identified  by  Public  Agencies 

HUD  area  offices  and  various  state  agencies  are  currently 
helping  public  housing  authorities  deal  with  a  number  of  problems 
facing  them.   Because  of  this  involvement  it  was  considered  to 
be  important  to  survey  them  to  ascertain  their  perceptions  of 
information  needs  of  local  housing  authority  personnel. 

1.   Inadequately  served  user  groups 

According  to  those  consulted,  two  groups  of  people  who  are 
not  now  being  adequately  served  through  existing  agencies  are 
members  of  housing  authority  boards  of  commissioners  and  the 
staffs  of  small  and  moderate  size  authorities. 

Representatives  of  several  HUD  area  offices  emphasized  the 
key  role  that  commission  members  play  in  setting  goals  and 
establishing  operating  priorities  for  the  authority.   In  their 
opinion,  commissioners  would  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  if  they 
were  more  familiar  with  the  objectives  of  national  housing 
programs,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  conventional  public 
housing  program;  if  they  were  more  knowledgeable  about  technical 
issues;  and  if  they  were  more  sensitive  to  the  housing  needs  of 
their  own  communities.   Some  authorities  do  send  members  of 
their  commissions  to  training  sessions  but  this  is  clearly  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.   The  majority  of  small  authorities 
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have  less  than  $50.00  allocated  for  membership  fees  and  dues 
and  these  same  authorities  have  less  than  $250.00  budgeted  for 
travel.   Obviously,  with  such  meager  sums  of  money  allocated, 
very  little  formal  training  of  commission  members  takes  place 
away  from  their  locality.   Aside  from  the  shortage  of  money, 
there  is  another  reason  that  commissioners  rarely  participate 
in  training  programs.   In  the  limited  surveying  done  to  date, 
no  agency  has  been  found  which  is  providing  training  specifically 
designed  for  commission  members. 

The  staffs  of  smaller  housing  authorities,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  staffs  of  moderate  size  authorities,  are  also  unable 
to  take  full  advantage  of  available  training  and  information 
resources.   According  to  those  surveyed,  there  are  three  reasons 
for  this: 

1.  The  typical  staffing  pattern  in  smaller  housing 
authorities  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  attend  train- 
ing sessions.   Usually  authorities  with  fewer  than  100  units 
have  only  an  executive  director  and  a  single  full  or  part- 
time  maintenance  person.   In  many  instances  the  executive 
director  not  only  operates  the  authority  but  also  holds 
down  another  job.   Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 

to  understand  why  so  few  executive  directors  of  small 
authorities  have  been  able  to  participate  in  formalized 
training  programs  other  than  the  HUD-sponsored  workshops. 

2.  The  financial  resources  which  an  LHA  has  at  its 
disposal  are  not  sufficient  to  help  an  executive  director 
and/or  staff  acquire  the  desired  training.   For  example, 
85%  of  all  "very  small"  authorities  (0-100  units)  have 
less  than  $50  for  membership  fees  and  dues  and  the  same 
percent  have  less  than  $500  for  travel.   Even  the  least 
expensive  workshops  require  a  modest  tuition  fee.   Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  room,  board,  and  travel,  if  the  training 
site  is  not  conveniently  located,  and  one  can  appreciate 
the  difficulties  facing  small  housing  authority  executive 
directors.   Not  only  are  executive  directors  constrained 
by  limited  budgets  and  time,  but  they  also  are  so  in- 
adequately paid  that  they  are  generally  unable  to  subsidize 
their  own  education. 

Closely  tied  to  the  problem  of  insufficient  funds  for 
training  is  the  problem  of  insufficient  money  available 
for  the  acquisition  of  publications.   About  90%  of  all 
smaller  LHAs  have  less  than  $50.00  for  publications. 
Although  a  lack  of  publications  may  not  adversely  affect 
the  operation  of  an  authority,  it  nevertheless  is  indica- 
tive of  the  relatively  low  importance  assigned  to  manage- 
ment improvement  information. 
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3.   The  training  is  not  provided  at  locations  close 
enough  to  their  authorities.   The  user  survey  indicated 
that  the  major  reason  why  executive  directors  did  not 
attend  workshops  was  because  of  inconvenient  locations. 
At  one  time,  some  HUD  area  offices  provided  their  training 
in  decentralized  locations  within  the  states,  but,  because 
of  budget  cuts,  they  can  no  longer  do  this.   Some  state 
technical  assistance  agencies  have  provided  their  training 
efforts  in  a  variety  of  locations,  as  have  some  state 
NAHRO  chapters.   The  majority  of  training  is  offered,  how- 
ever, at  centralized  meeting  points  which  are  not  usually 
convenient  for  most  smaller  housing  authorities. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  apparent  that  two  groups  of  people, 
commissioners  and  staffs  of  smaller  LHAs ,  find  educational/ 
training  workshops  generally  inaccessible  and/or  inappropriate. 
One  role  which  an  information  system  might  wish  to  play  would 
be  to  facilitate  the  pairing  of  worthwhile  training  programs 
with  heretofore  uninvolved  individuals  who  would  be  likely  to 
benefit  from  such  experiences.   This  might  be  achieved  most 
successfully  through  a  regionalized  effort  of  the  information 
system. 

2.   Needed  services 

A  service  which  a  number  of  HUD  area  offices  feel  would 
help  authorities  improve  their  maintenance  capability  is  the 
provision  of  product  (hardware)  display  and  demonstration.   One 
spokesperson  feels  that  the  service  should  be  provided, but  HUD 
participation  would  not  be  wise  because  HUD  could  find  itself 
acting  as  an  agent  of  the  manufacturers.   Another  regional 
spokesperson  acknowledges  the  potential  awkwardness  of  a  re- 
lationship between  HUD  and  the  manufacturers,  and  his  area 
has  avoided  criticism  by  limiting  itself  to  assisting  the  state 
chapter  of  NAHRO  organize  its  yearly  convention,  at  which  the 
manufacturers  participate  by  providing  exhibitions  and  by  serving 
as  panelists. 

A  service  which  is  closely  related  to  product  information 
is  the  dissemination  of  information  generated  by  the  Public 
Housing  Management  Improvement  Program  (PHMIP) .   Some  of  the 
products  which  were  developed  by  PHMIP  authorities  and  adapted 
for  use  by  Target  Project  Program  (TPP)  authorities  may  be 
just  as  appropriate  for  some  non-TPP  authorities.   However, 
existing  plans  do  not  provide  for  the  systematic  transfer  of 
information  and  experiences  from  TPP  authorities  to  non-TPP 
authorities.   Although,  at  present,  many  HUD  area  offices  are 
hesitant  to  recommend  PHMIP-TPP  products  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  (including  lack  of  familiarity  with  and/or  lack  of 
evaluation  of  the  product  itself  and  its  transfer  value) ,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  expect  an  information  system  to  carry 
out  the  job  of  disseminating  such  information.   It  has  even 
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been  suggested  that  the  staff  of  the  information  system  could 
help  HUD  area  office  personnel  become  more  familiar  with  the 
products  of  both  programs . 

According  to  the  personnel  interviewed  from  HUD  area 
offices  and  state  agencies,  another  type  of  assistance  that 
LHAs  could  use  is  advice  on  how  to  improve  their  financial 
situation  through  increasing  the  types  of  housing  they  manage. 
For  instance,  some  authorities  are  managing  FHA-insured  housing 
which  was  in  default.   The  staff  of  an  information  system  would 
be  in  a  position  to  point  out  management  opportunities  by 
sharing  the  experiences  of  other  LHAs. 

Both  of  the  preceding  services  suggest  the  desirability 
of  developing  a  mechanism  to  assist  authorities  replicate  or 
adopt  programs  which  have  proven  successful  in  another  authority. 
HUD  and  other  agencies  do  not  have  a  systematic  way  of  collect- 
ing, evaluating,  compiling,  and  disseminating  successful  prob- 
lem-solving techniques  on  any  basis,  including  interregional. 
HUD's  Office  of  Technical  Memoranda  is  about  to  publish  a 
magazine  called  Housing  Management  which  will  showcase  the 
PHMIP  products.   Descriptions  of  these  products,  written  by  the 
PHMIP  authorities,  will  be  sold  individually  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  National  Technical  Information  Services  (NTIS) .   This 
is  just  one  possible  format  for  information  sharing. 

A  newsletter  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  the  best 
vehicle  for  sharing  information.   If  an  information  system  were 
to  become  involved  in  producing  a  newsletter,  the  development 
of  a  regionalized  outreach  effort  might  be  implemented  to 
collect  and  evaluate  problem-solving  techniques.   The  centralized 
component  of  the  system  could  be  responsible  for  gathering  each 
region's  evaluations  and  publishing  a  review  of  promising 
techniques  in  a  monthly  newsletter. 

A  final  type  of  assistance  which  LHAs  need,  according  to 
HUD  area  representatives  and  other  agencies,  is  help  with 
problems  that  occur  only  on  an  occasional  basis.   Such  services 
as  architectural  and  engineering  consultation,  and  assistance 
in  grant  application  preparation  for  small  authorities  are 
examples  of  infrequently  needed,  but  useful  services. 
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INFORMATION  NEEDS  OF  ASSISTED  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING  PERSONNEL 


Although  the  major  focus  of  this  study  assignment  is  upon 
the  public  housing  sector,  HUD,  NAHRO,  and  HR&D  staff  considered 
it  important  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  information  needs 
of  the  entire  housing  management  field.   Because  of  (a)  the 
substantial  overlap  of  skills  requirements;  (b)  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  professional  mobility  laterally  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors;  and  (c)  the  increasing  trend  of  LHAs 
to  contract  with  private  management  firms  for  services  (e.g. 
Trenton  HA  and  St.  Louis  HA)  an  introductory  examination  of  the 
needs  of  the  non-public  segments  of  the  housing  management  arena 
was  considered  necessary. 


A.   Procedures 


Limited  by  constraints  of  time,  budget,  and  the  primary 
direction  of  the  research  contract,  HR&D  could  not  attempt  a 
random  sample  survey  of  the  private  and  federally  assisted 
housing  field  to  develop  an  accurate  user  profile  comparable  to 
that  achieved  for  the  public  sector  (see  Section  III  above). 
Furthermore,  whereas  the  public  housing  sector  is  composed  of 
about  3,000  local  housing  authorities,  the  private  sector  con- 
tains an  almost  unknowable  and  unreachable  number  of  thousands 
of  individuals  and  companies  in  the  business  of  managing.   IREM 
research  indicates  that  at  least  60,000  people  in  the  private 
sector  nationwide  currently  serve  in  the  capacity  of  resident 
managers. 5   This  does  not  take  into  account  non-resident  managers 
and  those  at  higher  administrative  levels.   The  feasibility  of 
surveying  a  representative  sample  of  this  enormous  universe 
would,  therefore,  be  difficult  even  with  adequate  time  and  money. 
Under  the  limitations  of  this  contract  it  was  impossible. 

In  order  to  gain  at  least  a  surface  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  this  enormous  and  heterogeneous  user  group,  HR&D  re- 
viewed the  literature  (e.g.  Urban  Institute  studies  and 
Kolodney)  and  conducted  in-person  or  telephone  interviews  with 
a  small  number  of  key  individuals,  as  follows: 

•  persons  directly  involved  in  management  of 
assisted  housing; 

•  executives  of  large  real  estate  development 
and  management  firms  serving  on  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  (NCHP) ; 
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•  executives  of  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  (NAR)  and  its  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  (IREM) . 

This  was  clearly  a  non-random  selection  of  people  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  leadership  roles,  can  be  considered  to  be  more 
than  usually  skilled,  sensitized,  insightful,  and  successful. 
In  view  of  the  central  message  of  a  1971  report  by  NCHP :   "the 
nation  presently  lacks  the  understanding,  professional  compe- 
tence, and  institutional  framework  required  to  manage  assisted 
housing,""  this  group  was  considered  to  be  especially  qualified 
as  a  knowledgeable  resource  for  commentary  on  any  proposed 
national  and/or  regional  information  system. 

Not  too  surprisingly,  a  broad  spectrum  of  informational 
needs,  including  those  relating  to  physical  facilities,  fiscal 
resources,  human  relations,  and  social  services  delivery  were 
identified  by  those  interviewed.   While  some  respondents  spoke 
of  the  need  for  "nuts  and  bolts"  information,  others  stressed 
the  need  to  attract  "a  different  type  of  person  into  housing 
management--one  with  more  human  awareness  and  empathy"  who 
could  then  be  taught  the  necessary  technical  skills.   Regard- 
less of  subject  matter  on  which  information  was  felt  to  be 
needed,  there  was  general  agreement  that  training  and  other 
forms  of  providing  information  should  be  closely  related  to 
actual  job  situations  and  not  abstract  or  theoretical. 

What  might  be  somewhat  surprising  is  the  great  emphasis 
placed  by  a  majority  of  the  corporate  executives  contacted  on 
the  need  for  training  of  management  staff  in  human  relations, 
downplaying  the  concern  with  bricks  and  mortar.   As  one  such 
person  commented:   "Everyone  is  into  communications  and  social 
services  now,  even  for  apartments  renting  at  $600  per  month. 
The  need  is  not  for  rent  collectors."   Another  said:   "It  is 
not  management  of  property;  it  is  management  of  people . " 

While  any  list  would  undoubtedly  lengthen  as  the  number 
of  respondents  grew,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  specific 
areas  of  information  needs  cited  as  important  by  those  interviewed: 

•  workable  budget  planning 

•  realistic  long  range  financial  planning  (five  years) 

•  ways  to  save/get  money  to  extend  services 

•  evaluating  alternative  computer  systems 
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•  energy-saving  techniques 

•  garbage  compacting 

•  paints  and  paint  schedules 

•  vacancies  and  rental  methods 

•  rent  collections 

•  ways  to  reduce  vandalism 

•  union  contracts 

•  teaching  tenants  housekeeping  skills 

•  tenant  organizations* 

•  human  relations/tenant-management  relations 

•  human  services/social  services  delivery 

•  counselling,  psychology,  social  work 

•  day  care 

•  gerontology 

•  training  tenants  for  housing  management  jobs 

A  partner  in  a  large  urban  real  estate  firm  managing  a 
number  of  public  and  federally  assisted  housing  projects,  claimed 
that  it  was  his  experience  that  "tenants  will  understand  main- 
tenance deferral  when  the  dollars  just  are  not  there  if  manage- 
ment has  achieved  a  good  working  relationship  with  residents." 
Thus,  skill  in  human  relations  was  his  highest  priority. 

B.   Current  Information  Sources  and  Delivery  Methods 

A  chronic  shortage  of  time,  coupled  with  impatience  in 
filling  out  forms  and  unwillingness  to  read  more  than  the  brief- 
est, most  focused  of  print  materials,  characterizes  the  diffi- 
culties of  attempting  to  provide  information  to  better  equip 
management  personnel.   Any  new  system  must  take  these  factors 
into  account  in  deciding  on  presentation  formats  and  delivery 
methods.   A  look  at  current  practices  shows  that  information 
is  obtained  primarily  through  interpersonal  contacts  and  pub- 
lications in  the  following  ways: 
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•  telephone  or  in-person  requests  to  personally  known 
"experts" 

•  contacts  within  peer  professional,  trade  or  "purpose" 
■  organizations  (IREM,  local  boards  of  realtors,  the 

now-defunct  National  Housing  and  Human  Development 
Alliance) 

•  peers  in  the  field  (another  person  doing  the  same 
kind  of  job) 

•  short  courses  offered  in  a  variety  of  ways 

•  specialized  seminars  and  workshops  ("one  seminar  per 
employee  per  year — the  cheapest  and  closest!") 

•  newsletters  (e.g.  Housing  Affairs  Letter) 
HUD  regulations  and  guidelines  (where  applicable) 
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•  information  bulletins  (brief  updates  on  specific 
topics'  experience  exchanges) 

In  general,  the  consensus  seems  to  be  for  seeking  practical 
answers  to  "how  to  do  it"  questions,  regardless  of  the  topic  of 
concern.   While  some  people  are  motivated  and  accustomed  to  read- 
ing reflectively  and  in  depth,  most  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  do  this. 

C.   Interest  in  an  Information  System 

There  appeared  to  be  definite  interest  in  seeing  a  workable, 
"and  absolutely  a-political"  information  system  developed,  par- 
ticularly one  which  emphasized  regional  technical  assistance 
centers  recognizing  variations  in  needs  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.   A  number  of  comments  were  made  deploring  the  lack 
of  systematic,  regular  information-sharing  among  organizations 
and  between  people  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.   "There 
is  now  no  neutral  ground  where  they  can  meet,"  was  one  comment. 
"There  is  no  reason  why  the  private  sector  shouldn't  cooperate," 
said  one  individual  who  felt  that  "a  common  body  of  knowledge 
should  be  universal  and  without  ownership."   Another  individual 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  there  now  is  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
institutional  jealousy  and  protectionism,  there  needs  to  be  a 
fundamental  attitudinal  change  among  members  of  trade  organiza- 
tions.  "They  have  no  need  to  feel  threatened,  but  the  rank  and 
file  and  some  of  the  leaders  must  be  convinced  of  this."   Posi- 
tive sentiment  was  summed  up  by  one  person  who  said:   "They 
should  have  gotten  together  long  ago."   It  was  suggested  that 
the  approach  should  be  an  alliance  of  all  constituent  groups 
with  no  single  one  dominating. 
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D.   Information  System  Implementation 

A  format  and  procedures  that  make  it  easy  to  use  an  informa- 
tion system  is  of  paramount  importance.   For,  no  matter  how  much 
valuable  information  might  be  accumulated,  if  it  is  not  packaged 
and  distributed  in  ways  compatible  with  the  patterns  and  pre- 
ferences of  potential  users,  it  will  not  be  used.   Those  inter- 
viewed stated  that  while  the  demand  for  information  is  definitely 
increasing  as  professionalism  is  emphasized  more,  it  is  none- 
theless essential  to  furnish  that  information  in  a  style  that 
conforms  to  user  needs.   This  was  summed  up  by  one  knowledgeable 
source  this  way:   "People  want  direct  answers.   They  all  have 
deadlines  and  want  instant  information  or  'put  in  one  teaspoon 
and  stir. ' " 

The  consensus  was  that,  insofar  as  possible,  the  guiding 
principle  should  be  to  bring  the  information  to  the  user,  rather 
than  vice  versa.   The  user  is  primarily  the  person  who  is  al- 
ready on  the  job  and  wants  to  improve  his/her  capabilities. 
Secondarily,  the  user  can  be  the  person  who  is  searching  for  a 
career.   Both  types  of  users  need  to  be  reached. 

Specific  suggestions  for  format  and  procedures  included: 

•  telephone  information  center 

•  directory  of  resources 

•  newsletter 

•  availability  of  resource  experts  ("trouble  shooters 
when  we  hit  a  snag") 

•  one-day  seminars  on  timely  topics 

•  courses  offered  in  locality  (or  home  study) 

•  problem-solving  sessions  with  information-sharing 

•  annotated  clearinghouse  schedule  of  all  courses, 
seminars,  workshops  being  offered  within  a  region 
or  nationally 

•  regional  training  centers  that  are  coordinated 
nationally 

•  data  bank  of  innovative  management  techniques 

•  topical  loose-leaf  experience  exchange  books  (this 
was  both  praised  and  deprecated) 
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Several  persons  suggested  reliance  upon  visual  aids  (slides, 
films,  film  strips,  videotapes)  for  initial  presentation  of 
material  in  training/seminar  sessions,  with  use  of  print  material 
as  follow-up,   take-home  reinforcement.   Leadership  of  training 
should  be  by  experienced,  successful  practitioners,  rather  than 
by  academicians,  and  there  should  always  be  opportunities  for 
student  participation.   Evening  course  work  combined  with  and 
related  to  day-time  job  experience  was  suggested  as  a  very  ef- 
fective arrangement. 

E .   Incentives  for  Participation 

Whereas  there  was  general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
systematizing  and  increasing  the  flow  of  relevant  information 
both  to  and  from  users,  there  was  a  range  of  opinion  as  to  how 
to  get  the  system  used.   Everyone  agreed  that  the  initial  start- 
up would  be  slow  and  difficult.   Several  respondents  agreed 
with  one  who  said:   "I  don't  see  how  you're  going  to  get  anyone 
to  do  any  more  paper  work  for  any  kind  of  information  system." 
A  point  was  raised  by  one  man  who  said  that  most  people  feel 
that  they  are  already  doing  a  good  job  and  may  not  see  the  need 
to  participate.   It  was  suggested  that  unless  people  are  in 
some  way  compensated  for  their  participation  they  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  do  so.   This  compensation  need  not  come  only  in  the 
form  of  money  but  could  involve  increased  prestige  and  the 
rewards  of  recognition  for  having  taken  the  time  to  contribute 
to  a  successful  information  system. 

Above  all,  it  was  stated  that  the  information  system  will 
have  to  persuade  potential  users  of  the  value  of  its  proferred 
services.   A  newsletter  might  be  provided  as  a  way  to  inform 
the  potential  users  about  what  is  available  from  the  information 
system  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  should  be  provided  free 
of  charge.   It  will  take  time  to  convince  people  that  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  use  the  system,  and  if  charges  are  made 
for  services  initially  it  will  discourage  such  use.   Whatever 
forms  are  needed  for  any  portion  of  a  center's  procedures,  they 
should  be  brief  and,  insofar  as  possible,  should  be  set  up  to 
take  minimum  response  time  by  checking  boxes  rather  than  writing 
paragraphs.   Once  operational,  to  be  successful,  the  information 
system  should  take  a  high  profile  and  speak  with  authority. 
This  assumes  that  the  staff  of  the  system  will  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  preparatory  work. 
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EXISTING  SOURCES  OF  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 

A.   Document  Resources 

This  section  of  the  report  identifies  some  of  the  major 
sources  of  printed  housing  management  information,  explores 
the  extent  to  which  the  sources  are  used,  and  presents  the 
views  of  the  people  working  for  those  sources  on  the  appropriate 
function  of  an  information  system.   The  nine  resource  centers 
visited  were: 

•  HUD  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  NAHRO  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  NCHM  Information  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  Urban  Institute  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  National  Association  of  Realtors  Library,  Chicago,  IL 

•  Joint  Reference  Library  (JRL) ,  Chicago,  IL 

•  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  Library,  Chicago,  IL 

•  Rural  Housing  Alliance  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  National  Leased  Housing  Association  Library, 
Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  most  general  level,  the  majority  of  those  individuals 
interviewed,  who  in  most  instances  were  librarians,  expressed 
interest  in  the  implementation  of  a  housing  management  informa- 
tion system.   Thus,  the  idea  of  an  information  system  as  it  was 
generally  perceived,  involved  the  bibliographic  control  of 
housing  management  literature  and  the  subsequent  dissemination  of 
that  literature.   The  information  system  services  which  involve 
non-print  communication,  such  as  an  experience  exchange  or  a 
referral  service,  were  not  discussed  with  those  who  were  con- 
tacted.  The  primary  emphasis  of  this  aspect  of  the  research 
effort  was  to  elicit  comments  on  the  availability  of  print  re- 
sources.  The  librarians  who  were  interviewed  were  not  certain 
what  information  local  housing  authority  executive  directors 
might  need,  though  some  did  suggest  that  only  documents  from 
HUD,  NAHRO,  and  NCHM  would  really  be  necessary  to  handle  LHA 
information  needs. 
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1.   HUD  library 


The  HUD  library  is  the  largest  of  these  three  collections, 
with  550,000  items.   Library  personnel,  however,  are  uncertain 
what  percentage  of  this  collection  pertains  to  the  housing 
management  field  or  complementary  areas.   A  staff  of  16  pro- 
fessionals and  six  non-professionals  is  employed  at  the  main 
library  and  is  responsible  for  handling  approximately  560 
information  requests  monthly.   The  HUD  library  receives  all 
HUD  publications  and  also  collects  other  housing-related 
materials,  as  well  as  reports  published  by  local  housing  author- 
ities.  No  budget  information  was  made  available  to  HR&D  staff 
members . 

Another  information  resource  provided  by  HUD  is  the  HUD 
Program  Information  Center  (PIC) ,  which  generally  handles  re- 
quests for  information  by  referring  the  user  to  offices  which 
might  be  better  equipped  to  handle  such  questions,  such  as  the 
HUD  regional  offices  or  other  offices  within  the  national  office 
PIC  personnel  said  that  computerization  of  the  referral  aspect 
of  their  facility  is  expected  in  1076.   Some  of  those  inter- 
viewed felt  that  a  housing  management  information  system  might 
operate  a  similar  referral  service  on  a  broader  scale. 

HUD  also  maintains  a  Publication  Service  Center,  which  is 
responsible  for  processing  written  requests  for  newly  published 
HUD  pamphlets  and  handbooks.   Approximately  5,000  requests  are 
received  monthly  and  the  staff  processes  most  of  the  requests 
on  the  same  day  as  they  are  received.   Orders  for  documents 
can  also  be  phoned  in  with  pick-up  arranged  for  the  same  day. 
The  incorporation  of  a  similar  department  into  the  housing 
management  information  system  was  seen  by  some  of  those  inter- 
viewed as  a  fast  and  efficient  means  through  which  copies  of 
documents  could  be  secured,  both  by  resource  centers  and  by 
individuals . 


2 .   NAHRO  library 

The  NAHRO  librarian  estimated  the  size  of  the  NAHRO  collec- 
tion to  be  about  13,000  items,  with  between  five  and  six  hundred 
documents  pertaining  to  housing  management  and  another  200  docu- 
ments relating  to  complementary  areas.   Subscriptions  to  about 
350  periodicals  are  also  maintained.   The  NAHRO  library's 
present  budget  is  $5,230,  which  includes  $3,200  for  books  and 
$1,000  for  periodicals.   The  Journal  of  Housing  was  said  to  be 
the  most  frequently  used  source  of  information  kept  by  the 
library,  although  the  Housing  Affairs  Letter  and  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Daily  are  also  heavily  used. 
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While  most  material  that  the  NAHRO  staff  needs  is  generally 
available  from  the  library,  it  is  possible  for  material  to  be 
borrowed  through  inter-library  loan.   Through  this  program,  the 
NAHRO  library  has  access  to  materials  from  such  organizations 
as  HUD  and  the  National  League  of  Cities. 


NCHM  information  center 


The  NCHM  information  center  houses  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  collection  of  housing  management  information.   It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  organizations  which  could  cite  much  use  of  its 
facilities  by  housing  authority  personnel.   According  to  the  NCHM 
librarian,  20  percent  of  the  NCHM  information  center's  users  are 
members  of  housing  authority  staffs.   The  resource  center  was 
begun  in  1972  following  a  survey  of  individuals  in  the  housing 
management  field  to  determine  what  types  of  information  sources   * 
these  individuals  were  using;  what  kinds  of  information,  if 
available,  they  would  find  useful;  and  what  types  of  information 
those  surveyed  produced  in  their  own  organizations.   One  result 
of  the  survey  was  the  establishment  of  the  NCHM  collection, 
which  was  estimated  to  contain  about  5,000  volumes  of  published 
and  near-print  material,  such  as  monographs  and  technical  reports, 
and  300  serial  titles,  such  as  periodicals  and  indexes.   Annual 
reports  of  between  50  and  100  LHAs  are  also  kept  in  the  facility. 

Although  the  most  frequently  used  source  of  information 
varied  with  the  type  of  information  sought,  the  NCHM  librarian 
said  that  those  desiring  housing  management  training  information 
most  often  request  the  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management,  the 
NAHB  (National  Association  of  Home  Builders)  Journal-Scope,  and 
publications  from  various  universities'  urban  resource  centers. 
Additionally,  the  NCHM  information  center  has  subscriptions  to 
four  newspapers  which,  together  with  the  periodicals,  account 
for  the  largest  portion  of  the  library's  acquisition  budget. 

4.   Urban  Institute  library 

Some  of  the  most  scholarly  research  done  in  the  field  of 
public  housing  management  has  been  done  by  the  Urban  Institute. 
The  Institute's  library  is  primarily  a  resource  center  for  its 
staff.   The  collection  contains  between  three  and  four  thousand 
books  and  also  has  12,000  soft-covered  reports  in  the  vertical 
file.   The  U.S.  Census  statistics  are  part  of  the  library's 
"core"  data,  although  library  personnel  emphasized  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  gather  all  the  statistical  material  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  staff.   While  the  head  librarian  suggested 
that  a  national  housing  management  information  system  might 
gather  such  statistical  material,  she  also  saw  the  need  for 
inclusion  of  psychological  and  behavioral  information  on  housing 
management . 
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National  Association  of  Realtors  library 


The  preceding  four  organizations,  HUD,  NAHRO,  NCHM,  and  the 
Urban  Institute,  deal  primarily  with  material  concerning  the 
public  and  assisted  housing  sectors.   It  is  important,  however, 
to  realize  that  substantial  resources  are  also  available  in  the 
private  housing  sector.   One  library  which  handles  material 
supporting  the  efforts  of  those  in  private  housing  is  that  of 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors  (NAR) . 

The  NAR  library  has  a  collection  of  10,000  titles,  includ- 
ing materials  from  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
(IREM) .   While  generally  believing  the  collection  to  be  complete 
and  adequately  serving  its  users'  needs,  a  library  staff  member 
did  say  she  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  a  housing  manage- 
ment information  system  or  any  similar  center  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  gathering  of  housing  management  information. 
She  said  existing  housing  management  information  is  located  in 
several  different  places,  making  information  retrieval  difficult. 
Most  of  the  other  individuals,  whose  views  on  resource  avail- 
ability were  solicited,  substantiated  this  observation  and  said 
they  hoped  the  establishment  of  the  housing  management  informa- 
tion system  would  correct  this  situation.   One  individual  added 
that  existing  housing  management  literature  does  not  address 
the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  housing  manager  and 
hoped  the  information  system  might  fill  this  gap. 

It  is  unclear  what  quantity  of  printed  housing  management 
material  currently  exists  and  would  need  to  be  collected  if  the 
information  system  does  indeed  ever  wish  to  take  on  the  role  of 
being  the  collector  of  housing  management  literature.   The  nine 
resource  centers  surveyed  had  collections  ranging  in  size  from 
550,000  items  (the  HUD  library)  to  5,300  items  (the  NCHM  informa- 
tion center) .   It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  large  HUD 
collection  not  only  includes  that  agency's  report  and  journals, 
but  also  contains  a  large  body  of  information  representing  the 
total  housing  field.   The  only  estimate  received  on  the  total 
number  of  documents  which  might  be  involved  was  obtained  from 
NCHM.   While  their  collection  currently  contains  only  5,300 
documents,  they  project  that  there  might  potentially  be  20,000 
to  25,000  items  in  a  housing  management  collection. 


6.   Joint  Reference  library 

A  number  of  those  interviewed  stressed  that  if  the  informa- 
tion system  is  to  become  involved  in  document  collection,  it 
will  have  to  have  a  carefully  defined  acquisition  policy.   This 
need  for  a  careful  definition  of  the  range  of  material  to  be 
collected  was  noted  particularly  by  those  working  in  larger, 
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more  complex  libraries  such  as  the  Joint  Reference  Library  (JRL) . 
JRL  staff  members  emphasized  that  it  would  be  critical  to  the 
housing  management  information  system,  if  it  decides  to  deal 
with  the  literature  of  the  field,  to  have  an  acquisitions  policy 
established  and  adhered  to  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  stresses  which  accompany  an  overabundance  or  lack  of 
information. 

The  Joint  Reference  Library,  which  has  a  collection  of 
20,000  books  and  60,000  pamphlets,  serves  primarily  the  graduate 
level  programs  of  the  social  science  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  eight  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials  (ASPO)  and  the  American  Public  Works 
Association,  which  are  housed  in  the  same  building  as  JRL.   JRL 
personnel  said  that  duplication  of  information  was  a  frequent  prob- 
lem and  for  this  reason  repeated  evaluation  of  the  collection  was 
necessary  so  that  unwanted  documents  did  not  crowd  the  library's 
limited  physical  facilities.   It  was  also  stressed,  however,  that 
as  the  library  is  used  by  a  number  of  different  organizations,  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  collection  of  sufficient  size  to  meet 
at  least  the  minimum  needs  of  each  of  these  groups  of  users. 

7.   Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  library 

The  importance  of  having  libraries  tailor  their  collections 
to  meet  the  information  needs  of  their  users  was  emphasized  not 
only  by  the  JRL  staff,  but  was  also  discussed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  library.   The  library 
serves  primarily  the  Corporation's  staff  analysts  who  deal  ex- 
tensively with  statistical  data.   Thus,  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  library's  collection  (which  includes  4,000  single 
copies  of  books,  2,000  indexed  pamphlets  and  over  20,000  reports 
from  various  consulting  firms)  pertains  to  statistical  data. 
Library  personnel  said  that  the  U.S.  Census  material  is  the 
single  most  important  source  of  information  for  the  staff. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  relatively  complete  collection  is 
maintained  to  serve  the  corporation's  purposes,  the  library 
staff  said  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  refer  library  users 
to  other  resource  centers  at  least  once  a  day.   These  centers 
include  Chicago's  Municipal  Reference  Library  and  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  Library  in  New  York  City. 

The  possibility  of  charging  a  fee  for  the  services  offered 
by  the  proposed  information  system  was  frequently  discussed  by 
those  who  were  interviewed.   It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  only  three  of  the  librarians  contacted  headed  facilities 
that  regularly  charged  fees  for  their  services.   These  were 
the  libraries  of  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance  (RHA) ,  the  National 
Leased  Housing  Association  (NLHA) ,  and  the  National  Association 
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of  Realtors  Library.   A  review  of  the  policies  of  two  of  these-- 
RHA  and  NLHA--at  this  point  provides  a  useful  illustration  of 
types  of  policies  followed  by  resource  centers  that  charge  a 
fee  for  use  of  their  facilities  and  for  their  publications.   An 
examination  of  RHA  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  organization  which  charges  fees,  although  its  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  are  staff  members  of  non-profit  agencies, 
may  have  little  money  available  for  such  purposes. 


8.   Rural  Housing  Alliance  library 


RHA  currently  has  approximately  350  members  who  receive  a 
variety  of  publications,  including  a  monthly  bulletin  and 
periodic  mailings.   Additionally,  members  are  welcome  to  use 
the  services  of  the  RHA's  information  and  research  staffs. 
Approximately  20  to  30  requests  for  information  from  members 
are  handled  each  month.   RHA  also  regularly  publishes  lists  of 
pamphlets,  books,  and  films,  and  purchase  of  these  materials  is 
open  to  both  members  and  non-members. 


9.   National  Leased  Housing  Association  library 

The  National  Leased  Housing  Association  currently  has  400 
members  and  offers  two  types  of  membership:   "public,"  which 
is  open  to  the  staffs  of  public  housing  authorities  or  other 
non-profit  agencies,  and  "private,"  which  can  be  purchased  by 
either  firms  or  individuals  who  offer  professional  services 
related  to  management,  ownership,  or  financing  of  leased  housing, 
Public  memberships  cost  $100,  and  private  ones  cost  $300.   Mem- 
bers receive  a  monthly  bulletin  and  special  memos  on  current 
regulations  and  legislation.   Additionally,  members  may  use  the 
resources  of  the  NLHA  research  staff.   NLHA  personnel  estimate 
that  approximately  50  requests  for  information  from  members  are 
handled  each  month.   NLHA  members  also  receive  first  notifica- 
tion of  the  Association's  semi-annual  conferences. 


Technical  Assistance  Resources 


The  incorporation  of  decentralized  regional  technical 
assistance  centers  into  the  outreach  effort  of  a  national  clear- 
inghouse on  public  housing  management  information  is  an  approach 
to  information  dissemination  which  is  under  consideration.   HUD 
and  NAHRO  have  each  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  de- 
centralizing certain  aspects  of  their  operations. 
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HUD,  from  its  inception  in  the  sixties,  has  used  the  standard 
federal  regions  as  a  basis  for  its  operation,  and  during  the 
years  when  George  Romney  served  as  its  Secretary,  HUD  further 
subdivided  its  operation  by  setting  up  area  offices  within  the 
regions.   NAHRO,  as  another  example,  has  regional  councils 
representing  groups  of  states  and  individual  state  chapters. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  parent  organization  has  recognized 
the  difficulty  in  trying  to  adequately  serve  its  far  flung  com- 
munity from  centralized  offices  in  Washington. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  research  effort  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  practicality  and  effectiveness  of  de- 
centralizing some  aspects  of  the  information  system.   It  was 
thought  that  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  might  be  a 
likely  function  of  regional  centers.   Thus,  investigating  the 
possibility  of  regionalization  involved  the  review  of  five  exist- 
ing technical  assistance  resources.   Those  technical  assistance 
resources  which  are  reviewed  here  were  selected  because  they 
were  mentioned  by  respondents  during  the  completion  of  the  user 
survey.   Many  other  agencies  are  actively  involved  in  providing 
technical  assistance  and,  if  space  had  permitted,  their  scope 
of  activities  would  have  warranted  inclusion.   The  technical 
assistance  resources  which  were  reviewed  include: 

•  Bureau  of  Housing  Assistance  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 

•  King  County  (Washington)  Housing  Authority 


• 


• 


Division  of  Housing  of  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Local  Government  Affairs  and  Development 

Housing  Demonstration  Program  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 


•  Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  the 
Texas  Housing  Association 

1.   Bureau  of  Housing  Assistance,  Florida  Department  of 
Community  Affairs 

The  Bureau  of  Housing  Assistance,  Florida  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  currently  serves  the  needs  of  local  housing 
authorities  in  four  major  ways.   They  provide  information  to 
housing  authorities  on  Section  8  rent  subsidies.   They  assist 
in  explaining  the  various  aspects  of  the  1974  Housing  Act.   They 
keep  a  record  of  and  refer  housing  authority  personnel  to  various 
sources  of  federal  funds.   They  provide  low  interest  loans  for 
as  much  as  $200,000  to  local  governmental  units  or  housing 
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authorities  for  purchasing  rural  land  for  the  development  of 
owner-occupied  Farmers  Home  Administration  insured  housing  or 
rental  housing.   This  program  is  called  the  "Rural  Land  Acquisi- 
tion and  Site  Development  Assistance  Trust  Fund." 

In  addition  to  these  services,  the  Bureau  has  contracted 
with  three  universities  to  help  the  state  coordinate  its  long 
range  efforts  in  the  housing  field.   The  three  universities — 
Florida  A  &  M,  the  University  of  South  Florida,  and  the  Joint 
Center  for  Environmental  and  Urban  Problems  (a  consortium  of 
Atlantic  University  and  Florida  International  University) — are 
geographically  situated  so  that  each  one  is  in  a  different 
regional  planning  area  of  the  state,  selected  from  among  the 
state's  ten  regional  planning  areas. 

Each  university  was  to  have  four  long  range  tasks  in  the 
area  of  housing  management:   1)  coordination  of  post-secondary 
educational  efforts;  2)  development  of  in-service  training  pro- 
grams; 3)  operation  of  research  and  development  projects;  and 
4)  provision  of  information  in  the  housing  field.   During  the 
first,  and  perhaps  only,  year  of  the  program  (1974-5),  each 
university  was  assigned  five  specific  tasks  which  they  were  to 
accomplish.   First,  they  were  to  establish  an  advisory  group  to 
help  them  guide  their  own  efforts.   Each  advisory  group  was  to 
contain  representatives  of  finance,  mortgage  banking,  savings 
and  loans,  public  housing,  construction,  resident  groups, 
developers,  real  estate,  regional  planning  commissions,  and 
community  colleges.   The  community  colleges  were  included  be- 
cause it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  considering  the  university 
system  as  it  exists  in  Florida,  that  community  colleges  would 
eventually  provide  training  to  people  involved  in  housing.   To 
date  each  advisory  group  has  met  at  least  twice,  the  most  ef- 
fective groups  being  those  which  have  good  personal  relations 
between  the  staff  and  the  advisory  groups  members. 

Secondly,  the  universities  were  to  implement  programs  for 
regional  centers,  though  this  has  not  been  carried  out  because 
of  insufficient  funding.   Thirdly,  they  were  to  standardize  and 
expand  the  survey  work  begun  earlier  to  assess  both  the  need 
for  training  and  education  in  the  field  of  housing  management 
and  also  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  trained  personnel.   The 
universities  were  hesitant  to  adopt  a  new  program  if  there  were 
not  jobs  available  for  tne  graduates  of  such  a  program.   Work 
on  this  part  of  the  contract  is  almost  complete  and  a  written 
report  on  it  should  be  available  soon.   Fourthly,  they  were  to 
develop  a  long  range  training  strategy  for  housing  profession- 
als, using  the  community  colleges  for  training  and  credentialling 
programs.   Finally,  they  were  to  pilot  test  a  number  of  training 
programs . 

Each  university  was  specifically  instructed  not  to  design 
a  new  training  curriculum  but,  rather,  to  organize  and  evaluate 
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the  sessions  of  established  training  programs.   Each  of  the 
universities  conducted  training  sessions,  and  each  chose  to 
sponsor  a  curriculum  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Housing 
Management  (NCHM) .   The  Joint  Center  sponsored  a  two-day  NCHM 
training  session  on  administration  and  accounting.   The  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida  sponsored  a  modified  five-day  NCHM  ses- 
sion on  the  management  of  housing  for  the  elderly.   Florida  A  &  M 
tried  something  a  bit  unusual.   It  contracted  with  NCHM  to 
develop  a  special  seminar  to  help  executives  of  housing  related 
organizations  work  more  effectively  with  those  institutions  and 
organizations  in  Florida  which  deal  directly  with  housing. 

In  addition  to  this  program  involving  regional  centers, 
the  Bureau  is  receiving  a  HUD  contract  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
aggregating  services  in  small  authorities.   Three  state  regions 
and  14  LHAs  are  affected  by  the  aggregation  program. 

The  Bureau  had  an  LHA  visitation  policy,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  visit  every  LHA  in  the  state  so  that  the  local 
authorities  would  know  of  the  Bureau's  existence  and  the  Bureau 
would  know  what  types  of  problems  faced  the  LHAs.   This  program 
was  not  envisioned  as  an  on-going  program  but  rather  was 
designed  to  introduce  the  new  agency  to  its  constituency. 

2.   The  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  King,  State 
of  Washington 

The  state  of  Washington  does  not  have  a  department  of  com- 
munity affairs  or  a  housing  finance  agency  as  many  other  states 
do.   This  void  at  the  state  level  has  been  filled  to  some  degree 
by  the  outreach  efforts  of  the  King  County  Housing  Authority. 
The  Authority  frequently  assists  small  LHAs  without  charging 
for  the  Authority's  time  or  resources.   This  type  of  arrangement 
is  usually  limited  to  sporadic  calls  from  LHAs  for  assistance 
rather  than  long-term  working  relationships.   The  Authority 
does,  however,  maintain  working  relationships  with  two  housing 
authorities  for  which  the  Authority  is  compensated.   Each  of 
these  two  small  housing  authorities  has  its  own  board  of  com- 
missioners which  sets  policy.   All  of  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  authorities  are  carried  out  by  the  King  County  Housing 
Authority.   The  effectiveness  of  the  services  they  provide  is 
informally  evaluated  during  meetings  which  are  held  six  times  a 
year  with  the  local  boards  of  commissioners.    Cooperative 
agreements,  such  as  the  one  described  here  are  not  unique  to 
King  County,  but  this  illustrates  the  type  of  work  being  done 
in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  staff  members  of  the  Authority  participated  in 
NCHM  training  sessions  for  managers  which  were  held  in  California. 
Their  response  to  these  sessions  was  favorable.   From  their 
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point  of  view,  a  useful  source  of  assistance  had  been  HUD  area 
office  contacts.   They  have  been  less  satisfied  with  the  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  regional  and  national  office  staffs.   They 
pointed  to  the  problem,  frequently  cited  by  housing  authority 
staffs,  of  the  continual  turnover  of  HUD  personnel  as  hampering 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  HUD  offices.   University  re- 
sources have  not  been  tapped  in  the  past  by  this  Authority. 

According  to  the  assistant  director  of  the  Authority,  the 
greatest  need  of  LHAs  is  to  have  an  arena  in  which  they  can 
share  experiences:   they  need  someone  to  talk  to,  "a  travelling 
circus . " 


3.   Housing  Services  Section,  Division  of  Housing,  Depart- 
ment of  Local  Affairs  and  Development,  State  of 
Wisconsin 


The  technical  assistance  program  for  housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Local  Affairs  and  Development  (DLAD)  began  about  five 
years  ago.   It  is  an  outgrowth  of  DLAD's  general  program  of 
technical  assistance  for  local  governmental  units.   In  the  second 
year  of  DLAD's  assistance  program,  the  Division  of  Housing  was 
created  to  handle  the  expanded  workload  generated  by  new  state 
housing  legislative  programs.   The  technical  assistance  function 
is  now  handled  by  the  Housing  Services  Section  of  the  Division 
of  Housing,  which  presently  employs  eight  people,  six  profes- 
sional and  two  clerical. 

The  institutions  that  receive  technical  assistance  from 
DLAD  include  local  governments,  housing  authorities,  non-profit 
housing  corporations,  community  action  agencies,  and  private 
developers  and  builders.   DLAD  serves  local  governments  by  pro- 
viding information  and  advice  to  city  councils,  village  boards, 
and  county  boards;  by  assisting  them  in  the  location  of  housing 
authorities  or  other  non-profit  groups;  and  by  aiding  in  the 
planning  of  local  housing  programs. 

Housing  authorities  are  also  helped  in  the  preparation  of 
such  things  as  applications,  organization  meeting  transcripts, 
and  other  important  documents.   DLAD  also  serves  as  a  liaison 
with  HUD  area  office  staff.   To  some  extent,  they  used  Title 
VIII  funds  to  provide  management  assistance  through  training 
programs  on  housing  topics.   This  has  been  done  extensively  by 
state  agencies,  including,  for  example,  the  Office  of  Housing 
and  Buildings  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Local  Government 
Affairs.   In  the  past,  sessions  have  included  a  workshop  on 
FmHA  programs,  a  week-long  tour  of  four  cities  in  the  state 
with  HUD  area  office  staff  personnel  to  explain  and  discuss 
Section  23,  housing  management  for  Indian  Housing  Authorities, 
and  alternative  funding  sources  for  groups  involved  in  housing 
services  and  housing  development. 
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There  are  a  variety  of  other  services  which  DLAD  provides. 
DLAD  assists  non-profit  housing  corporations  by  helping  them 
to  organize  and  identify  available  and  useful  programs  (HUD  and 
FmHA)  and  develop  program  plans.   Community  action  agency 
housing  staffs  and  other  housing  agencies  receive  assistance 
in  the  development  of  programs;  the  identification  and  pursuit 
of  funding  sources;  and  the  formation  of  a  liaison  with  local 
and  area  governments.   The  private  developer  and  builder  receives 
information  on  available  programs;  communities  expressing  an 
interest  in  housing  development;  and  basic  needs  data,  such 
as  census  data  and  locally-conducted  market  surveys.   In  addition 
to  the  assistance  already  described,  DLAD  also  administers  a 
number  of  state  programs,  such  as  a  revolving  loan  fund  and  a 
housing  production  package. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  accomplishment  of  the  Housing 
Services  Section  has  been  its  ability  to  get  those  who  have 
received  assistance  from  them  to  offer  similar  services  to 
others.   For  example,  when  a  tornado  hit  the  city  of  Oshkosh, 
a  community  action  agency  housing  staff,  which  had  received  a 
DLAD  grant,  undertook  what  would  have  been  DLAD's  job  of  pro- 
viding replacement  housing  to  families  left  homeless.   This 
type  of  cooperation  expands  DLAD's  ability  to  improve  housing 
in  the  state  as  other  organizations  may  follow  through  on  work 
which  DLAD  could  only  begin. 

When  a  representative  of  DLAD  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
performance  of  a  number  of  organizations  providing  information 
and/or  training  on  housing  management,  the  HUD  area  office  staff 
was  generally  considered  to  be  capable  and  well-informed.   Uni- 
versities were  considered  useful,  particularly  the  extension 
programs  which  were  offered.   Short  courses  and  seminars  offered 
in  the  extension  programs  by  the  engineering  department  of  a 
number  of  universities  were  cited  as  being  very  beneficial. 

The  same  Housing  Section  representative  felt  that  there 
was  very  little  the  LHAs  needed  that  DLAD  could  not  provide.   They 
did  say,  however,  that  there  were  three  services  that  could  be 
offered  by  an  information  system,  particularly  a  decentralized 
component  of  that  system.   The  first  was  information  and  train- 
ing in  the  area  of  finance  so  that  staff  members  could  better 
understand  the  considerations  of  the  owner  of  a  building.   The 
second,  was  the  provision  of  those  services  that  a  state  or 
local  government  needs  on  an  occasional  basis  but  cannot  afford 
to  provide  on  a  full-time  basis.   One  such  service  that  was 
mentioned  was  making  available  the  services  of  architectural 
and  engineering  consultants.   The  final  service  which  was 
considered  useful  was  the  compilation  and  dissemination  of  use- 
ful, practical  ideas. 
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4.   New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Affairs 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  been 
actively  involved  in  several  programs  in  the  area  of  housing. 
Three  of  the  programs  affect,  at  least  in  part,  local  housing 
authorities.   The  program  which  has  been  in  existence  the 
longest,  and  is  also  the  most  complex,  is  the  Housing  Demonstra- 
tion Program.   This  program  was  begun  in  the  late  1960 's  and 
had  four  objectives:   housing  rehabilitation/neighborhood  and 
home  improvement;  new  housing  production;  housing  management 
and  the  provision  of  social  services;  and  program  development/ 
design/research.   Although  all  of  these  programs  are  of  interest 
to  anyone  concerned  with  housing  in  general,  the  housing  manage- 
ment/social service  program  is  of  particular  interest  in  con- 
sidering housing  management  technical  assistance. 

Eight  separate  management  projects  have  been  funded  since 
the  outset  of  the  Demonstration  Program,  beginning  with  a  small 
grant  to  the  American  Baptist  Management  Corporation  in  fiscal 
year  1969.   The  largest  single  contract  awarded  under  this 
program  was  to  the  Inner  Apartment  Rehabilitation  Services, 
which  sought  to  demonstrate  how  a  program  of  professional, 
social,  and  recreational  services  can  prevent  or  reduce  vandal- 
ism and  deterioration  while  at  the  same  time  lowering  management 
and  maintenance  costs.   Other  projects  which  have  been  funded 
have  included  a  tenant  education  project  in  a  new  FHA-f inanced, 
federally-subsidized,  suburban  garden  apartment  complex;  two 
housing  security  and  management  improvement  programs  at  dif- 
ferent sites;  and  a  tenant  organization  program.   All  of  these 
programs  are  presently  being  evaluated  and  the  report  on  them 
should  be  available  shortly. 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  begun  to  offer 
state-wide  seminars  on  a  variety  of  housing  management  topics. 
During  19  75,  the  Housing  Demonstration  Program  organized  and 
sponsored  a  series  of  six  seminars  covering  the  following  topics: 
accounting  and  financial  planning;  rents,  rent  collection,  and 
rent  control;  tenant  selection,  leasing,  and  landlord/tenant 
laws;  security  and  maintenance — normal  and  preventive;  provision 
of  social  services;  and  tenant  organization  and  tenant  orienta- 
tion.  A  look  at  the  list  of  session  leaders  indicates  partici- 
pation by  many  federal  and  state  agencies  from  both  inside  and 
outside  New  Jersey.   The  HUD  area  office  was  very  helpful  in 
arranging  the  seminars  and  its  personnel  attended  every  session. 

Another  project  in  which  the  State  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  is  involved  is  working  with  four  LHAs  to  aggregate 
their  services.   This  is  being  done  under  the  auspices  of  a  HUD 
grant,  and  NAHRO  has  been  hired  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
project;  to  publish  three  bulletins  describing  the  project; 
and  to  evaluate  professional  development  needs  and  suggest 
appropriate  training. 
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5.   Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  the  Texas 
Housing  Association 

The  Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  the  Texas 
Housing  Association  have  worked  together  for  the  past  three  years 
to  bring  training  and  information  to  small  isolated  housing 
authorities.   The  Texas  Housing  Association  has  262  members, 
each  paying  a  $25.00  membership  fee.   In  19  75  the  two  organiza- 
tions sponsored  10  seminar  training  sessions  on  such  subjects 
as:   lease  and  grievance  procedures;  tenant  selection  criteria; 
and  administrative  changes  necessitated  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1974.   Previous  training,  offered  by  the  two  organizations, 
focused  on  the  management  of  housing  for  the  elderly.   These 
training  sessions  were  two-day  workshops  located  in  each  of  the 
10  state  regions.   North  Texas  State  University  has  been  very 
active  in  the  development  of  management  training  materials  and 
has  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs . 


HUD  Area  Office  Resources 


HUD  area  offices  provide  support  services  to  both  the  public 
and  publicly  assisted  housing  sector.   A  thorough  review  of  all 
the  services  provided  is  not  possible  at  this  point.   It  is 
important,  however,  to  outline  the  basic  resources  that  a  public 
housing  authority  (the  focus  of  this  report)  can  call  upon  to 
help  it  resolve  housing  management- related  problems.   Generally, 
the  Housing  Programs  Management  Branch  of  each  HUD  area  office 
has  staff  assigned  to  four  functions:   1)  maintenance  engineering; 
2)  housing  management;  3)  leasing  and  occupancy;  and  4)  fiscal 
analysis.   These  functions  are  the  heart  of  every  LHA  operation 
and  the  area  office  staffs  are  usually  highly  skilled  in  these 
areas . 

Besides  the  four  primary  areas  of  staff  expertise,  area 
office  staffs  are  also  responsible  for  explaining  and  supervising 
specific  HUD  programs  such  as  Section  8  and  Modernization.   One 
area  office  has  organized  four  teams,  each  knowledgeable  about 
a  specific  program,  to  present  workshops  throughout  the  area. 
The  four  teams  are  presently  emphasizing:   1)  Section  8;  2)  TPP 
and  Modernization;  3)  Performance  Funding;  and  4)  Occupancy 
criteria.   By  and  large,  staff  members  in  each  area  office 
actively  participate  in  workshops  and  seminars  which  are  spon- 
sored by  a  variety  of  interested  organizations.   To  a  lesser 
degree,  they  organize  and  sponsor  workshops  of  their  own. 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  housing  management 
practices,  in  the  opinion  of  many  HUD  area  staff  members,  is 
the  lack  of  systematic  evaluation  of  housing  management  practices 
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for  all  authorities  in  an  area.   Each  area  office  would  like  to 
have  one  of  its  Housing  Management  Officers  visit  each  LHA  once 
a  year  for  the  purposes  of  evaluation  and  counseling.   In  prac- 
tice, what  frequently  happens  is  that  Housing  Management 
Officers  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a  few  authorities  which 
are  in  obvious  difficulty.   Thus  the  area  office  staff  finds 
itself  in  the  increasingly  delicate  position  of  monitoring 
programs  through  the  yearly  budget  review,  but  not  being  able 
to  help  some  LHAs  improve  their  performance. 


D.   Education  and  Training  Resources 

1.   University  and  community  colleges 


In  surveying  available  resources,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  growing  contribution  made  to  the  field  of  housing 
management  by  universities  and  community  colleges.   One  aspect 
of  this  contribution  is  higher  education's  role  in  providing 
training  for  those  in  housing  management.   It  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  types  of  training  are  offered  by  universities 
and  community  calleges  in  order  to  have  a  complete  idea  of 
the  resources  currently  serving  those  in  management.   It  should 
be  understood  that  this  discussion  of  programs  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  what  is  available  but  rather  illustrates 
the  kinds  of  programs  emerging  around  the  country. 

Telephone  interviews  were  conducted  with  people  from  five 
university  programs: 

•  Continuing  Education  Center  of  the  University 
of  Georgia 

•  Center  for  Community  Services  at  North  Texas 
State  University 

•  Center  for  Housing  Management  of  Southern 
University  (Baton  Rouge,  LA) 

•  Continuing  Education  for  Community  Services  program 
of  California  State  University  at  Sacramento 

•  University  of  Wisconsin-Extension,  Department 
of  Engineering 


Continuing  Education  Center  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  (Athens,  GA) 


The  Continuing  Education  Center  has  facilities  to  provide 
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not  only  instruction  but  also  housing  and  meals  for  those  at- 
tending workshops  on  the  Georgia  campus.   According  to  one  of 
those  instrumental  in  staging  the  workshops,  there  is  no  need 
for  those  attending  ever  to  leave  the  facility  in  the  course  of 
the  session. 

The  workshops  held  at  the  Center  are  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  University  and  NAHRO  and  last  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  five  days.   They  are  generally  taught  by  University  or 
Southeast  Regional  Council  (SERC)  NAHRO  personnel,  whose  services 
may  be  supplemented  by  HUD  staff  members  with  appropriate 
expertise. 

The  topics  covered  by  the  training  have  included  social 
services,  gerontology,  and  general  housing  management.   This 
last  category  encompasses  training  in  organizational  communi- 
cation, management-HUD  communication,  legal  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, and  employee  training  and  evaluation.   The  decision 
on  what  subject  areas  to  cover  is  to  some  degree  governed  by 
a  survey  conducted  by  SERC-NAHRO  four  years  ago.   The  survey 
had  a  checklist  of  a  number  of  areas  in  which  training  might 
be  desirable,  and  respondents  indicated  which  of  those  held 
the  most  interest  for  them.   A  further  determinant  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  covered  in  the  sessions  is  the  possibility  that 
credentialing  of  public  housing  managers  may  become  a  reality, 
and  the  Center  is  developing  a  program  that  may  assist  in  this 
process.   The  Center  plans  not  only  to  develop  a  program  but  may 
also  issue  print  materials  concerning  credentialing,  depending 
on  the  timetable  for  certification  of  housing  managers. 

In  the  four  years  that  the  Center's  program  has  been  opera- 
tional it  has  served  between  1,000  and  1,200  people;  however, 
there  is  some  duplication  reflected  in  these  figures  as  some 
people  have  attended  more  than  one  session.   No  formal  follow- 
up  has  been  done  of  those  who  have  attended  the  sessions  to  get 
their  reaction  to  the  training,  though  it  has  been  found  that 
people  frequently  return  for  another  course.   Most  of  the  semi- 
nars are  designed  to  handle  approximately  25  people  in  one 
session.   Those  attending  the  sessions  are  not  limited  to  LHA 
executive  directors,  as  individual  project  managers  are  frequent 
participants .   Brochures  to  attract  people  to  the  seminars  are 
sent  all  over  the  Southeast  Region.   Attendance  varies  in  re- 
lation to  the  distance  from  the  Georgia  location. 

b.   Center  for  Community  Services  at  North  Texas  State 
University  (Denton,  TX) 

The  Center  offers  a  two-day  workshop  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  and  North  Texas  State  University. 
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These  workshops  are  held  in  a  variety  of  locations  around  the 
state  and  are  designed  to  instruct  participants  in  various  as- 
pects of  the  aging  process;  to  acquaint  them  with  the  resources 
available  to  them  in  their  housing  authority's  location;  and 
to  allow  them  to  exchange  ideas  on  successful  methods  of  work- 
ing with  the  elderly.   The  participants  in  the  workshop  include 
not  only  public  housing  managers  but  also  tenants,  local  city 
officials,  and  social  service  workers.   Approximately  two-thirds 
of  those  who  attend  are  public  housing  managers  or  tenants. 

The  first  day  of  the  workshop  is  generally  taught  by  four 
faculty  members  from  North  Texas  State,  and  the  second  day  is 
usually  led  by  local  people  under  the  coordinating  effort  of 
a  staff  person  from  the  Center.   The  range  of  subjects  covered 
has  been  determined  by  the  University  staff  and  also  by  a  sur- 
vey of  directors  of  LHAs  which  house  the  elderly. 

The  cost  of  the  sessions  is  defrayed  in  part  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  and  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
North  Texas  State's  costs  are  covered  through  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  state.   The  cost  for  a  potential  partici- 
pant is  only  two  dollars,  but  food  and  lodging  are  not  pro- 
vided by  the  workshop  sponsors. 


Center  for  Housing  Management  of  Southern  University 
(Baton  Rouge,  LA) 


The  Center  for  Housing  Management  was  organized  with  funds 
provided  by  HUD.   Southern  University  was  one  of  five  univers- 
ties  who  shared  in  a  $660,000  grant  to  develop  a  college  curri- 
culum in  the  field  of  housing  management.   The  program  currently 
operating  at  Southern  University  has  served  approximately  400 
people  to  date  and  is  comprised  of  two  major  options--a  minor 
at  the  college  level  or  a  series  of  workshops  for  those  already 
working  in  the  field. 

Completion  of  the  college  program  required  18  course  hours 
of  classroom  study  and  an  internship.   The  courses  offered  in- 
clude:  an  introduction  to  housing  management,  which  is  mainly 
an  historical  view  of  the  field;  the  community  and  the  housing 
manager,  which  gives  a  social  perspective  on  the  field;  the 
management  of  physical  facilities,  which  includes  maintenance, 
security,  pest  control,  and  other  relevant  topics;  administra- 
tive management;  and  fiscal  management.   The  internship  phase 
is  handled  through  nearby  housing  authorities,  such  as  New 
Orleans  or  East  Baton  Rouge.   Non-profit  corporations  which 
operate  subsidized  housing  are  also  acceptable  agencies  for 
internship  placement. 

In  developing  this  college  curriculum,  Southern  University 
and  the  other  four  universities  involved  in  the  HUD  program  were 
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attempting  not  only  to  institute  a  system  that  would  work  at 
their  own  university  but  were  also  trying  to  develop  a  trans- 
ferable model  that  might  be  used  by  other  universities  inter- 
ested in  conducting  similar  programs. 

The  second  option  offered  by  Southern  University  is  work- 
shops for  those  already  working  in  the  housing  management  field. 
To  facilitate  the  staging  of  these  workshop  sessions,  Louisiana 
was  divided  into  eight  regions.   Through  this  system  of  division 
no  LHA  was  more  than  50  miles  from  a  training  center.   The 
facilities  of  housing  authorities  and  branch  campuses  of 
Southern  University  were  used  for  training. 

No  session  lasted  for  more  than  one  day,  as  those  attend- 
ing (primarily  executive  directors)  could  not  afford  to  take 
any  more  time  away  from  their  jobs.   Each  session  was  one  part 
of  a  two-year  series  of  workshops,  thus  extended  training  was 
available  through  a  set  of  brief  educational  segments.   The 
size  of  the  authority  from  which  those  attending  came  depended 
upon  the  area  of  the  state  in  which  the  particular  workshop  was 
held.   The  workshops  held  in  more  rural  areas  attracted  smaller 
authorities,  while  those  held  in  New  Orleans  or  other  large 
urban  areas  drew  staff  from  larger  authorities.   According  to 
the  project  director,  there  is  undeniably  a  difference  between 
the  needs  and  interests  of  large  authorities  and  those  of  their 
smaller  counterparts. 

The  cost  of  staging  the  workshops  has  been  subsidized  by 
HUD,  with  those  attending  having  to  cover  only  the  expense  of 
operating  the  physical  facility  and  the  cost  of  the  noon  meal. 
When  HUD  support  is  no  longer  available,  the  fee  charged  those 
attending  the  workshop  will  have  to  increase,  and  the  project 
director  anticipates  this  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  per- 
sonnel from  some  authorities,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  to 
attend. 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  workshops  were  determined  in 
several  ways.   Introductory  workshops  were  held  to  get  input 
from  potential  participants.   Also,  personnel  from  NAHRO,  IREM, 
NCHM,  and  the  National  Apartment  Association  (NAA) ,  among  others, 
were  contacted  to  determine  on  what  subjects  they  thought  train- 
ing might  be  most  beneficial.   Finally,  the  views  of  several 
people  in  the  real  estate  profession  were  solicited. 

Follow-up  contact  is  made  with  those  attending  the  sessions 
in  two  ways.   It  has  been  done  either  through  on-site  visits 
or  else  through  testing.   The  on-site  visits  are  conducted  to 
see  if  the  material  taught  in  the  workshops  is  actually  being 
used.   If  the  need  arises,  supplementing  these  visits  with  on- 
site  supervision  is  within  the  scope  of  the  program.   Testing 
is  carried  out  both  before  and  after  the  training  sessions.   This 
testing  not  only  keeps  participants  in  touch  with  the  University 
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but  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  pre-test  and  the  post- 
test  also  provide  one  indication  of  what  has  been  learned  at  the 
workshop . 

d.  Continuing  Education  for  Community  Services  program 
of  California  State  University  at  Sacramento  (CSUS) 

The  Regional  Housing  Management  Training  Program  (RHMIP) 
was  centered  in  northern  California  and  involved  a  number  of 
universities  and  community  colleges  located  in  that  area.   The 
involvement  of  CSUS  and  other  universities  in  the  program  has 
essentially  terminated,  though  instruction  is  still  in  progress 
at  nine  community  colleges  in  the  region. 

Originally,  two  curriculums  were  developed:   one  for  adult 
education  and  the  other  for  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
The  principal  focus  of  the  present  course  of  instruction  is  the 
mature  adult  learner  and  the  program  relies  heavily  upon  on-site 
instruction.   (Of  110  hours  of  study  required  to  complete  the 
course,  51  are  done  in  the  classroom  and  59  are  on-site.)   The 
course  takes  between  17  and  25  weeks  to  complete  and  is  avail- 
able only  at  the  community  colleges.   According  to  one  of  those 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  program,  offering  the 
course  at  the  community  college  makes  it  less  expensive  for 
students  to  enroll  and  allows  more  flexibility  in  the  program 
itself. 

The  present  curriculum  was  developed  in  response  to  the 
information  gathered  by  surveying  500  people  involved  in  housing 
management.   The  curriculum  was  designed  to  assist  those  sur- 
veyed to  perform  better  in  their  jobs  and  also  to  provide 
adequate  training  for  those  preparing  to  enter  housing  manage- 
ment positions . 

Of  those  currently  taking  the  course,  approximately  one- 
half  are  currently  involved  in  the  housing  field  and  approxi- 
mately one-half  are  approaching  the  housing  field  hoping  to 
change  careers.   About  40%  of  those  attending  the  sessions  are 
involved  in  public  housing,  while  the  others  are  involved  in  a 
variety  of  other  types  of  housing. 

e.  The  University  of  Wisconsin—Extension,  Department 
of  Engineering  (Madison,  WI) 

The  focus  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Wisconsin  exten- 
sion service  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  other  uni- 
versity programs  described.   It  is  not  aimed  primarily  at  local 
housing  authority  staff  personnel  and  their  problems  but  deals 
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with  a  variety  of  building  issues,  such  as  building  codes, 
building  inspection,  maintenance  codes,  and  rehabilitation. 
The  sessions  offered  by  the  department  can  last  anywhere  from 
two  and  one-half  days  to  two  weeks,  and  they  can  either  be  a 
presentation  of  a  state  of  the  art  report  or  else  a  practical 
demonstration  of  how  to  deal  with  major  problems. 

In  planning  and  developing  its  program, the  extension  ser- 
vice tries  not  to  conflict  with  the  educational  programs  being 
offered  by  other  professional  agencies.   The  subject  areas  to 
be  covered  by  the  courses  are  determined  largely  by  the  exten- 
sion staff,  using  its  own  insight  and  expertise.   This  expertise 
has  developed  through  work  done  in  the  architecture  and  con- 
struction fields,  communication  with  people  currently  working  in 
the  field,  readincrs  done  in  relevant  subject  areas,  and  percep- 
tion of  the  educational  needs  of  those  in  the  field  who  have  to 
deal  with  new  legislative  programs.   After  having  determined 
the  appropriate  subjects  to  cover  in  the  courses,  the  extension 
service  then  prepares  a  broad  outline  of  the  course  content 
and  solicits  the  participation  of  people  with  the  qualifications 
and  expertise  necessary  to  teach  the  course. 

While  none  of  the  courses  deal  specifically  with  public 
housing  management,  housing  authority  officials  have  shown 
interest  in  the  sessions  dealing  with  various  zoning  and  planning 
problems,  such  as  a  course  that  was  offered  on  the  design  of 
housing  for  the  elderly.   Courses  on  building  codes  have  also 
attracted  some  attention  from  housing  authority  personnel. 
Because  the  National  Center  on  Housing  Management  has  offered 
its  course  on  managing  housing  for  the  elderly  on  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  campus,  the  extension  service  has  avoided  duplicat- 
ing NCHM  programs . 

No  proceedings  are  published  of  the  conferences  but  hand- 
books are  distributed  to  those  who  attend.   Additional  material 
is  sometimes  sent  to  those  who  have  attended,  and  some  survey- 
ing of  former  participants  is  done  to  obtain  their  evaluation 
of  the  program  and  also  to  maintain  contact  with  them.   The  fee 
charged  for  these  sessions  is  generally  about  $110.00  for  two 
days  or  $300.00  for  a  week.   The  service  is  non-profit,  but 
the  fees  must  cover  the  cost  of  instruction. 


Local  Housing  Authorities 


The  training  of  LHA  personnel  is  not,  however,  the  exclu- 
sive function  of  universities  and  community  colleges  or  public 
and  professional  agencies.   Within  virtually  every  LHA  some 
training  of  new  staff  must  be  done.   The  degree  to  which  this 
training  is  systematized  may  vary  greatly  between  authorities. 
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Some  authorities,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  have  developed 
sophisticated  in-house  training  programs.   An  example  of  the 
type  of  work  being  done  is  the  tenant-management  training  program 
of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority.   The  training  program  used 
in  St.  Louis  was  designed  to  assist  the  tenants  in  preparing 
them  to  manage  and  maintain  their  own  buildings. 

The  training  program  was  developed  by  a  private  consulting 
firm  with  input  from  the  Tenant  Management  Corporation  (TMC)r  a 
corporate  entity  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing 
specific  housing  projects,  and  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority. 
The  curriculum  was  designed  to  be  completed  in  90  days,  and 
the  original  plan  was  to  have  instruction  conducted  in  a  class- 
room removed  from  the  housing  authority  site  in  order  to  prevent 
distractions.   It  was  found,  though,  that  this  was  not  necessary 
and  the  classes  were  eventually  held  on-site.   This  enabled  the 
course  to  proceed  at  a  faster  rate  as  transportation  was  no 
longer  a  problem. 

Instruction  was  handled  in  two  phases.   The  first  was 
classroom  instruction,  and  the  second  involved  participation 
in  a  variety  of  tasks  related  to  the  onset  of  the  tenant  manage- 
ment program.   Those  enrolled  in  the  program  were  salaried 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  course. 

Training  was  instituted  for  all  staff  personnel:   adminis- 
trative, tenant  services,  maintenance,  custodial,  and  security. 
Some  of  the  instruction  was  also  designed  to  serve  the  TMC 
directors.   The  number  of  sessions  that  each  of  these  groups 
was  supposed  to  attend  varied,  although  administrative  personnel 
were  required  to  participate  in  every  aspect  of  the  program. 
This  was  done  so  that  they  would  not  only  better  understand 
the  various  jobs  within  the  management  structure,  but  also  so 
that  they  could  handle  any  job  on  a  short-term  basis  if  the  need 
arose. 

The  course  was  taught  principally  by  personnel  from  the 
private  consulting  firm,  whose  efforts  were  supplemented  by 
members  of  the  housing  authority  staff;  representatives  of 
various  social  agencies,  who  discussed  available  social  service 
resources;  and  people  from  local  universities,  who  reviewed  the 
educational  resources  available.   New  staff  members  no  longer 
go  through  this  program  but  are  trained  instead  by  those  TMC 
personnel  who  took  the  original  course.   A  manual  for  the 
instructional  program  was  developed  through  funds  provided  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  is  now  being  adapted  to  assist  those 
people  who  will  be  involved  in  a  national  demonstration  program 
dealing  with  tenant  management. 

The  private  consultants  who  organized  the  St.  Louis  train- 
ing effort  have  been  retained  to  assist  the  tenant  managers  on 
personnel  matters,  legal  matters,  management  operations,  program 
development,  or  housing  authority  operations. 
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The  training  program  in  St.  Louis  is  unique  because  it  was 
designed  to  train  tenants  as  managers.   It  is,  however,  important 
to  realize  that  training  of  housing  authority  staff  personnel  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  operation  of  a  number  of  authorities.   For 
example,  the  King  County  Housing  Authority  (State  of  Washington) , 
which  was  described  earlier  in  the  report  in  its  role  as  a  pro- 
vider of  technical  assistance  to  other  LHAs ,  has  conducted  a 
number  of  workshops  for  its  own  staff  and  has  also  organized 
weekend  retreats  at  which  the  staff  has  several  days  of  inten- 
sive training. 

Another  example  of  the  emphasis  that  housing  authorities 
place  on  internal  training  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  PHMIP 
authorities  developed  products  relating  to  training.   The 
Greensboro  Housing  Authority,  the  Dade  County  Housing  Authority, 
the  Detroit  Housing  Authority,  the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority, 
and  the  Atlanta  Housing  Authority  all  had  products  that  dealt 
with  personnel  training  listed  in  the  Public  Housing  Management 
Improvement  Program  Product  Catalog. 
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EXISTING  OR  PROPOSED  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  design  of  a  housing  management  information  system  which 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  users  depends,  in  part,  upon 
an  evaluation  of  existing  information  systems.   Even  though  the 
subject  matter  handled  by  such  systems  may  differ  from  that  to 
be  handled  by  a  housing  management  system,  the  advantages  of 
evaluating  other  information  systems  are  three-fold.   One,  this 
type  of  investigation  can  indicate  the  full  range  of  services 
and  products  which  different  information  systems  presently  pro- 
vide; two,  it  can  reveal  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  different 
methods  of  information  transfer;  and  three,  this  investigation 
of  various  systems  can  provide  some  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
design  of  a  new  system.   In  the  course  of  the  research  effort, 
eleven  operational  information  systems  and  two  systems  still 
in  the  planning  stage  were  studied.   Instead  of  providing  complete 
descriptions  of  each  of  the  thirteen  systems,  a  brief  look  at 
some  of  the  relevant  aspects  of  the  various  systems  is  presented. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to 
divide  these  thirteen  systems  into  two  categories — those  which 
focus  primarily  on  literature  control  and  literature  searching, 
and  those  which  offer  primarily  other  types  of  services,  such 
as  referral  or  technical  assistance.   These  included: 

•  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  system 

•  National  Clearinghouse  on  the  Aging 

•  National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center 

•  San  Mateo  Educational  Resources  Center 

•Information  Services  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Office  of 
International  Affairs 

•  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service 

•  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange 

•  National  Referral  Center 

•  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  Clearinghouse 

•  National  Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Centers 

•  National  Clearinghouse  for  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  and  Architecture 

•  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  (ASPO) 
Planning  Advisory  Service 
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Public  Administrative  Services 


A.   Systems  Focusing  on  Literature  Control  and  Literature 
Searching 


1.   Educational  Resource  Information  Center 


The  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  system 
is  one  of  the  six  systems  studied  which  were  heavily  oriented 
to  the  control  and  distribution  of  printed  matter.   ERIC  was 
created  in  response  to  the  poor  bibliographic  control  which 
existed  over  fugitive  material  produced  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion.  (Fugitive  material  encompasses  any  document  not  generally 
published  or  otherwise  made  available  through  regular  channels. 
Government  report  literature  frequently  falls  into  this  category.) 
The  volume  of  fugitive  documents  is  sufficiently  large  that  in 
just  seven  years  of  operation  ERIC  has  collected  and  cataloged 
approximately  90,000  documents. 

The  field  of  housing  management  does  not  appear  to  have  as 
large  an  uncontrolled  body  of  literature  as  apparently  existed 
in  education  prior  to  the  implementation  of  ERIC.   Even  the 
largest  projection  of  the  possible  future  size  of  a  housing 
management  document  collection  only  approaches  25,000.   The 
difference  in  the  size  between  the  ERIC  collection  and  that  of 
a  potential  housing  management  collection  indicates  that  an 
information  system  based  on  the  ERIC  system  may  not  be  applicable 
to  housing  management  information  transfer.   One  factor  which 
could  justify  the  institution  of  a  system  similar  to  ERIC  would 
be  the  emergence  of  extremely  high  user  demand  for  improved 
access  to  the  literature.   The  cost  of  a  system  such  as  ERIC 
may  be  justified  by  the  high  volume  of  user  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  system.   Such  a  demand  is  not  currently  apparent 
in  the  field  of  housing  management. 

The  evaluation  method  for  documents  submitted  to  ERIC  for 
inclusion  in  its  collection  is  interesting,  because,  unlike  some 
clearinghouses,  clearly  questionable  documents  are  not  put  into 
the  system.   However,  no  evaluation  accompanies  a  document  once 
it  has  been  accepted,  abstracted,  and  filed  in  the  data  base. 
The  user  knows  only  that  the  document  is  not  so  devoid  of  sub- 
stantive content  as  to  warrant  its  exclusion.   Recommendations 
of  particularly  valuable  documents  can  be  made  in  newsletters 
generated  by  the  individual  clearinghouses  which  comprise  the 
ERIC  system.   For  example,  ERIC's  Early  Childhood  Education 
Clearinghouse  has  run  in  its  newsletter  a  column  entitled  "Some 
Publications  We've  Seen  and  Like."   It  is  also  possible  for  an 
individual  clearinghouse  to  publish  a  bibliography  of  resources 
in  a  particular  subject  area,  which  indicates  some  of  the  most 
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important  documents  in  that  area  of  the  field.   This  attempt 
to  prevent  an  influx  into  the  system  of  material  lacking  in 
substantive  value  is  important  as  the  products  of  an  informa- 
tion system  are  only  as  good  as  the  material  which  is  introduced 
into  the  system. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  ERIC  clearinghouse  which  has  some 
application  to  the  design  of  a  housing  management  information 
system  is  the  regionalization  of  the  ERIC  network.   The  central 
office  maintains  the  data  base,  tries  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort  between  clearinghouses,  and  handles  document  repro- 
duction.  Each  of  the  clearinghouses,  then,  is  allowed  relative 
freedom  of  action.   Each  could,  for  example,  slightly  alter  the 
scope  of  its  coverage,  and  each  does  do  its  own  acquisitions, 
cataloging,  and  indexing.   The  site  of  each  of  the  ERIC  clear- 
inghouses was  determined  by  the  capabilities  of  the  sponsoring 
institution  in  a  particular  subject  area  rather  than  by  the 
geographic  location  within  the  country. 

If  a  housing  management  information  system  were  to  establish 
regional  technical  assistance  centers  they  most  likely  would 
conform  to  geographic  regions,  as  the  primary  goal  of  each  center 
would  be  to  serve  the  basic  needs  of  the  housing  authorities  in 
its  region.   However,  the  possibility  of  allowing  each  center  to 
develop  expertise  in  a  particular  subject  area,  which  could 
complement  similar  developments  in  other  regional  centers, 
should  not  be  overlooked.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  cost  of 
taining  each  ERIC  clearinghouse  will  be  between  $175,000  and 
$225,000  in  1976. 


2.   National  Clearinghouse  on  Aging 

The  information  system  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Aging, 
is  based  largely  on  the  ERIC  system.   The  ERIC  system  was 
selected  as  a  model  because  the  information  needs  in  the  area 
of  aging  were  perceived  to  be  similar  to  those  in  education, 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  lacked  the  staff  to  "re-invent 
the  wheel."   As  the  "requests  for  proposals"  have  not  yet  been 
formulated,  the  specific  requirements  for  the  individual  clear- 
inghouses have  not  yet  been  established.   The  present  plan  is 
to  use  existing  resources  as  much  as  possible  as  a  basis  for 
the  network. 


National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center 


The  anticipated  use  of  existing  facilities  to  assist  in 
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information  transfer  is  also  being  considered^ for  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Information  Center,  which  is  also  still  in  the 
planning  stage.   Resource  centers  already  being  funded  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Information  Network.   The  use  of  existing  re- 
sources to  aid  in  the  operation  of  an  information  system  is 
clearly  to  be  preferred  to  duplicating  the  efforts  of  those 
resources.   This  certainly  seems  applicable  to  the  design  of 
a  housing  management  information  system. 

The  orientation  of  the  rehabilitation  information  system  is 
planned  to  be  slightly  different  from  that  of  ERIC  and  the 
National  Clearinghouse  on  the  Aging.   While  providing  better 
access  to  materials  generated  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  (RSA)  is  a  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  system, 
the  plan  is  to  go  beyond  this  and  provide  a  rapid  fact  retrieval 
service  for  rehabilitation  administrators  in  the  government  and 
private  sectors, and  to  develop  information  products  which  are 
custom  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  Washington-based  RSA  ad- 
ministrators.  It  is  expected  that  these  products  might  subse- 
quently be  re-packaged  to  reach  a  wider  audience. 


4.   San  Mateo  Educational  Resource  Center 


Specialized  packaging  of  information  is  currently  offered 
by  the  San  Mateo  Educational  Resource  Center  (SMERC) .   The  aim 
at  SMERC  is  to  provide,  "complete  access  for  subscribing  school 
districts  to  contemporary  information  in  all  areas  of  education." 
SMERC  has  contracts  with  56  school  districts  in  29  California 
counties,  and  it  also  has  five  special  projects  in  different 
areas  of  the  United  States.   The  idea  of  presenting  information 
in  a  form  custom-tailored  to  fit  individual  user  needs  is  one 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  trying  to  design  a  system  to 
help  individuals  involved  in  housing  management. 

SMERC  has  a  number  of  information  products,  such  as  resource 
guides,  a  newsletter,  and  accession  lists.   The  product,  though, 
which  is  of  particular  interest  is  the  Fugitive  Information  Data 
Organizer  (FIDO) ,  which  carries  brief  descriptions  of  written 
material  that  is  not  commonly  made  accessible.   Much  of  this 
material  enters  the  system  through  the  member  school  districts. 
This  material  is  frequently  identified  by  linking  agents,  who 
are  specifically  trained  personnel  located  in  each  school  dis- 
trict.  The  concept  of  the  linking  agent  is  one  worthy  of  further 
examination.   The  linking  agent  is  selected  to  represent  his 
district  once  the  district  subscribes  to  SMERC.   The  agent  is 
trained  at  SMERC  and  works  to  facilitate  communication  between 
individuals  and  the  center.   As  stated  earlier,  this  agent  also 
facilitates  input,  generally  in  the  form  of  printed  matter,  from 
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the  participating  districts.   This  is  an  interesting  idea,  al- 
though the  age  of  some  of  the  documents  (some  were  as  much  as  12 
years  old)  would  be  a  problem  in  a  system  designed  for  rapid 
information  exchange.   Having  someone  in  the  field  involved  in 
locating  potential  resource  material,  though,  might  prove  valuable. 

Two  other  noteworthy  aspects  of  SMERC  include  its  policy 
of  systematic,  internal  evaluation  and  also  its  relationship  with 
the  Institute  for  Professional  Development,  an  educator  improve- 
ment association.   The  goal  of  this  association  is  to  list  avail- 
able information  sources  potentially  useful  to  those  desirous  of 
developing  their  professional  competency.   This  may  be  applicable 
to  the  field  of  housing  management,  in  which  professionalization 
is  becoming  increasingly  important.   Again  the  emphasis  here  is 
on  the  provision  of  printed  matter  rather  than  training  programs 
or  services,  but  the  concept  of  using  an  information  system  as 
a  facilitator  in  the  professionalization  process  is  of  interest. 

5.   HUD  Office  of  International  Affairs 


Two  final  literature  oriented  systems,  neither  one  of  which 
is  dependent  on  its  users  to  provide  funds  for  its  operations, 
were  studied.   The  first  one  is  the  system  of  information  ser- 
vices offered  by  the  HUD  Office  of  International  Affairs,  and 
the  other  is  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service. 

The  HUD  Office  of  International  Affairs  serve  primarily 
the  HUD  staff  though  its  services  are  also  available  to  the 
public.   Services  offered  fall  into  two  main  categories.   One 
is  the  maintenance  and  use  of  the  data  bank,  and  the  other  is 
the  publications  program.   Searches  of  the  data  bank  can  be  done 
for  the  public,  though  this  service  has  not  been  well-publicized 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  staff  which  operates  it.   Ac- 
cording to  those  who  staff  the  system,  it  would  receive  many 
more  requests  if  it  were  more  aggressive  in  publicizing  its 
efforts.   However,  the  Office  does  not  currently  have  enough 
staff  to  handle  this  volume  of  requests  with  expediency.   From 
this  example  it  is  obvious  that  a  free  service  is  of  limited 
value  to  individuals  if  there  is  inadequate  staffing  to  make 
it  really  available  to  them.   The  publications  program  provides, 
in  written  form,  information  on  the  foreign  experience  in  the 
fields  of  housing  and  community  development.   A  publication  may 
be  produced  as  part  of  one  of  four  series:   1)  HUD  International 
Information  Series,  2)  HUD  International  Country  Profile  Series, 
3)  HUD  International  Information  Source  Series,  or  4)  HUD 
International  Special  Report  Series.   These  series  are  distributed 
without  charge  to  approximately  14,000  people  involved  in  housing 
and  represent  one  method  of  processing  information  to  reach  a 
wide  audience. 
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National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service 


The  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS) 
also  offers  its  services  free  of  charge  to  users,  but  it  has  the 
staff  and  facilities  to  handle  a  tremendous  volume  of  requests 
(around  50,000  a  month).   While  this  system  is  primarily  oriented 
to  printed  material,  other  services  are  available  to  users 
through  referral  specialists  who  keep  abreast  of  relevant  re- 
sources existing  outside  the  information  system.   Information 
on  the  13,000  documents  housed  by  the  system  is  kept  on  a        ^ 
Department  of  Justice  computer  to  which  NCJRS  has  on-line  access. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  service  a  request  can  range  from 
three  days  for  a  simple  citation  to  10  days  for  a  referall  re- 
quest.  The  operating  cost  of  the  system  is  about  $2.8  million 
over  a  period  of  three  years.   This  figure,  however,  excludes 
some  major  expenses  that  are  paid  for  by  LEAA ,  including 
$13,000  in  computer  time,  $18,000  in  mailing  costs,  and  $2.5 
million  in  printing  costs. 

Though  this  sytem  has  a  relatively  small  data  base,  it 
can  justify  using  a  computer  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  requests 
for  information  that  it  handles.   According  to  a  staff  member 
of  NCJRS,  the  level  of  usage  would  drop  dramatically  if  a  fee 
were  charged  for  the  use  of  the  system.   Two  points  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  designing  an  information  system.   Ser- 
vices which  are  adequately  publicized  and  offered  free  of  charge 
will  probably  be  used.   It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  system 
be  capable  of  handling  the  number  of  requests  it  generates  for 
itself. 

A  final  point  of  interest  about  NCJRS  concerns  the  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming  more  regionalized  by  allowing  some  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) -funded  agencies 
in  various  states  to  have  on-line  access  to  the  data  base.   This 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  central  office  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
day  to  day  contact  with  the  user  population.   The  regional 
offices  would  have  microfilm  copies  of  all  NCJRS  documents  in 
addition  to  having  referral  specialists  on-site. 

B.   Systems  Offering  "Non-Print"  Services 

The  remaining  seven  systems  we  studied  were  not  as  heavily 
involved  in  the  printed  matter  of  their  respective  fields  as 
the  previously  outlined  six.   A  brief  look  at  the  kinds  of  ser- 
vices they  provide  and  the  potential  applications  these  might 
have  to  the  design  of  a  housing  management  information  system 
is  in  order. 


On-line  refers  to  direct  and  immediate  communication  with 
a  computer. 
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Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange 


The  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange  (SSIE) ,  a 
non-profit  corporation  of  the  Smithsonian,  keeps  on  file  informa- 
tion covering  200,000  ongoing  and  recently  completed  projects 
in  the  physical,  life,  and  social  sciences.   This  information, 
kept  on-line  on  an  in-house  computer,  is  in  the  form  of  one 
page  descriptions  called  "notices  of  research  projects."   In 
addition  to  providing  such  information  as  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal investigator  and  his/her  associates,  the  performing 
organization,  and  the  sponsor  of  the  project,  a  200  word  ab- 
stract of  the  work  being  done  is  kept  on-line.   The  documents 
are  also  subject-indexed  by  specialists  at  the  Smithsonian 
to  grant  greater  access  to  the  material  needed.   Cooperation 
with  the  system  is  purely  voluntary,  and  there  are  1,300 
regular  organizational  contributors.   Government  agency  support 
of  the  system  is  encouraged. 

Among  the  services  offered  by  the  system  are  such  things  as 
custom  searching  and  selective  dissemination  of  information, 
either  by  customized  profile  or  by  group  profile.   Research  in- 
formation packages  are  kept  up-to-date  on  a  number  of  subjects. 
These  packages  are  prepared  in  advance  and  are  announced  in  the 
newsletter  or  in  pamphlets  discussing  SSIE.   The  charge  for 
these  packages  is  based  on  the  number  of  citations  each  package 
contains . 

This  operation  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  permits 
access  to  information  on  work  currently  being  done  without  re- 
quiring detailed  written  descriptions  of  that  work.   This  kind 
of  information  exchange  in  which  experiences  are  recorded  and 
shared  in  a  standardized  format  would  potentially  have  value  to 
those  involved  in  housing  management.   Through  a  system  such  as 
this,  housing  authority  directors  and  staff  might  be  better  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  innovative  programs  being  tried  in  other 
authorities . 

The  file  of  SSIE  is  regularly  purged  of  projects  for  which 
no  update  is  received.   In  this  fashion  the  file  is  kept  current, 
Some  evaluation  of  the  material  being  put  into  the  system  takes 
place,  although  a  project  would  have  to  be  almost  totally  lack- 
ing in  scientific  worth  to  be  excluded  from  the  system.   SSIE's 
major  check  on  the  quality  of  information  entering  the  system 
rests  on  the  evaluation  of  the  source  of  funding  for  the  re- 
search in  question.   SSIE  accepts  information  only  from  reput- 
able funding  agencies,  which  to  some  degree  protects  it  from 
worthless  material.   Statements  from  private  individuals  are 
rarely  accepted. 
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2.   National  Referral  Center 


A  different  type  of  evaluation,  which  might  prove  useful, 
is  used  by  the  National  Referral  Center.   Letters  are  sent  to 
people  who  have  sought  referrals  from  the  center,  asking  the 
value  of  the  sources  to  which  they  were  referred.   If  the 
source  did  not  provide  the  services  it  claimed  to  offer,  then 
a  follow-up  is  done  by  the  National  Center  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  source  should  be  kept  in  the  system.   This  type  of 
indirect  evaluation  by  the  system  users  might  have  some  appli- 
cations to  an  information  exchange  between  LHA  directors. 

The  National  Referral  Center  does  not  supply  substantive 
information  on  questions  involving  science  and  technology  but 
assists  its  users  by  referring  them  to  organizations  that  can 
answer  their  questions.   Listings  of  the  organizations  involved 
are  indexed  by  subject  and  their  cooperation  is  strictly  volun- 
tary.  Private  profit-making  organizations  and  individuals  are 
generally  not  listed.   There  are  approximately  12,000  active 
information  resources  currently  listed  with  the  system. 

The  emphasis  in  this  sytem  is  on  fast  service.   Many  of 
the  requests  for  information  (60-70%)  come  in  by  phone.   Almost 
one-quarter  of  the  requests  are  answered  on  the  same  day  as  they 
are  received  and  most  requests  are  answered  within  five  days. 
This  rapid  dissemination  of  information  would  be  a  desirable 
goal  for  any  experience  exchange  where  the  main  source  of 
information  was  not  the  referring  entity  itself  but,  rather, 
the  resource  to  which  the  user  was  referred. 


3.   National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  Clearinghouse 

Another  clearinghouse  which  was  studied--the  National  Center 
for  Voluntary  Action  Clearinghouse—also  had  referral  service  as 
its  primary  function.   This  clearinghouse  maintained  descriptions 
of  about  6,000  projects  in  all  areas  of  voluntary  action. 
Information  upon  which  to  base  the  descriptions  was  collected 
toy  following-up,  by  telephone,  on  citations  from  publications. 
This  system  used  no  automation.   Response  time  for  answering 
requests  was  between  one  and  three  weeks.   Referrals  were 
generally  made  to  agencies  but  consultants  who  agreed  to  volun- 
teer their  time  were  used  in  special  circumstances.   This 
clearinghouse  closed  in  1975.  Its  operating  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  was  approximately  $170,000. 

The  director  of  the  system  emphasized  three  critical  fac- 
tors in  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  successful  informa- 
tion system.   One,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  service 
without  charge  because  frequently  those  people  who  need  help 
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the  most  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  it.   Two,  the  quality  of 
the  information  kept  in  the  system  is  more  important  than  the 
quantity  of  information  the  system  contains.   Three,  an  informa- 
tion system  should  be  fully  prepared  to  serve  its  users  from 
the  first  day  its  services  are  announced  as  available  to  them. 

4.   National  Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Centers 

The  National  Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Centers 
(NCPCC) ,  like  the  Center  for  Voluntary  Action's  Clearinghouse, 
does  not  have  a  charge  for  its  services .   In  contrast  to  the 
Voluntary  Action  Clearinghouse,  the  element  of  speed  is  essential 
to  NCPCC.   If  a  piece  of  information  on  a  particular  subject 
can  be  found,  it  can  generally  be  located  within  20  minutes. 
This  sytem  has  on-line  access  to  a  computer  in  which  is  stored 
such  things  as  the  product  name,  its  ingredients,  its  toxicity, 
and  the  treatment  for  it,  if  ingested. 

This  sytem  serves  580  area  poison  control  centers  of  which 
nine  have  on-line  access  to  the  data  bank.   The  public  is  not 
served  directly  by  the  national  center.   Requests  are  generally 
handled  through  the  area  centers.   At  present,  consideration  is 
being  given  to  developing  a  system  of  regional  centers  to  handle 
the  questions  posed  by  the  area  centers,  leaving  the  national 
office  free  to  concentrate  on  data  collection  and  system  coordi- 
nation.  This  plan  of  action — having  the  national  center  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  regional  centers  who  are  responsible 
to  the  smaller  centers — is  certainly  applicable  to  a  prospective 
system  of  a  housing  management  clearinghouse  with  regional 
technical  assistance  centers. 

The  director  of  NCPCC  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  major 
hindrances  to  his  sytem' s  effectiveness  is  the  lack  of  control 
the  national  center  has  over  the  area  centers.   While  stressing 
the  need  for  some  degree  of  control,  the  director  was  opposed 
to  the  national  center  assuming  the  functions  of  the  smaller 
centers . 


National  Clearinghouse  for  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
and  Architecture 


While  the  services  at  some  clearinghouses,  such  as  those 
outlined  above,  are  provided  free  of  charge,  an  interesting 
compromise  exists  in  the  method  the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  and  Architecture  (NCCJPA)  uses  for 
charging  for  its  services.   As  NCCJPA  is  amply  funded  by  LEAA, 
much  of  the  technical  assistance  it  provides  is  free  to  its  users 
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If,  however,  extended  assistance  is  required,  it  is  handled  on 
a  contractual  basis  with  a  fee  being  charged  for  the  service. 
This  system  of  charging  for  services  might  prove  useful  in 
developing  a  fee  schedule  for  services  rendered  by  an  information 
system  providing  technical  assistance. 

Assistance  is  offered  by  NCCJPA  in  four  principal  areas: 
planning;  data  collection  and  analysis;  program  definition  and 
design;  and  facility  analysis  and  design.   This  work  is  carried 
out  both  at  the  clearinghouse  and  on-site, and  can  involve  any 
aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

One  significant  aspect  of  NCCJPA  is  that  all  of  its  users 
do  not  necessarily  approach  the  system  voluntarily.   Because  all 
funding  proposals  submitted  to  LEAA  for  grants  must  first  be 
reviewed  by  NCCJPA,  whose  staff  has  developed  guidelines  in 
a  number  of  areas  of  criminal  justice,  use  of  and  cooperation 
with  the  clearinghouse  is  assured.   Approximately  one-third  of 
those  who  request  assistance  do  so  in  the  process  of  seeking 
grant  approval.   Access  to  the  services  provided  by  NCCJPA  is 
open  to  virtually  anyone  desiring  assistance  in  dealing  with 
any  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system.   Not  all  information 
systems  are  equipped  to  assist  the  public  to  this  degree. 

6.   ASPO  Planning  Advisory  Service 


It  is  interesting  to  look  briefly  at  two  systems  that  work 
almost  solely  on  a  contractual  basis:   The  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  (ASPO)  Planning  Advisory  Service  and  the 
Public  Administration  Service  (PAS).   ASPO  has  1,350  agencies 
which  subscribe  to  its  service.   The  principal  goal  of  the  ser- 
vice is  to  assist  planning  agencies  with  land  use  and  related 
problems.   The  cost  to  participate  in  the  service  varies  depend- 
ing on  the  population  which  the  area  in  question  serves. 

The  system  uses  no  automation  and  the  turnaround  time 
between  receipt  of  an  inquiry  and  filling  the  request  averages 
about  one  week. 


7.   Public  Administration  Service 


Public  Administration  Service  is  a  private,  not-for-profit 
organization  which  works  on  a  cost-reimbursement  contractual 
basis  to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  governmental 
organizations.   It  is  possible  for  the  public  to  get  specific 
questions  answered  at  the  Service  but  PAS  will  not  handle 
"fishing  expeditions"  for  the  general  public. 
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These  two  services  are  illustrative  of  information  systems 
which  pay  for  themselves.   A  basic  assumption  in  cases  such  as 
these,  though,  is  that  the  user  in  question  not  only  realizes 
his  need  for  information  but  is  also  willing  and  able  to  pay  for 
it. 


C.   Problems  in  Determining  Costs  and  Benefits 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  cost  of  operating  each  of  the 
systems  outlined  above.   Even  though  some  systems  willingly 
furnished  budget  figures,  some  were  reluctant  to  do  so.   Even 
in  cases  where  budget  figures  were  divulged,  the  actual  dollar 
amounts  furnished  could  prove  to  be  misleading.   In  systems 
which  were  heavily  subsidized  by  a  parent  organization,  that 
furnished  such  items  as  free  computer  time  or  free  printing 
services,  the  budget  of  the  system  did  not  reflect  the  actual 
cost  of  maintaining  its  operations.   A  further  problem  in  dealing 
with  budget  figures  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  re- 
quired to  operate  identical  information  systems  may  vary, 
depending  upon  whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  the  users  are 
charged  for  the  services  of  the  system. 

While  determining  the  cost  of  operating  various  systems 
is  not  easy,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  assess,  in  monetary 
terms,  the  benefits  gained  by  the  users  of  a  particular  system. 
Even  if  a  system's  users  were  to  be  surveyed,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  trouble  assigning  a  dollar  value  to  the  informa- 
tion they  received  from  the  system.   If  there  is  a  way  to  ef- 
fectively evaluate  the  benefits  of  information,  it  probably  lies 
in  studying  the  long-range  improvement  in  the  field  resulting 
from  the  implementation  of  the  system.   This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  field  of  housing  management,  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  its  need  for  reliable  and  useful 
information. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


No  matter  how  excellent,  information  alone  is  not  a  panacea 
for  solving  housing  management  problems.   Information  can  be  the 
catalyst  for  new  ideas;  it  can  spur  waning  enthusiasm;  it  can 
generate  successful  problem-solving  techniques.   It  cannot,  by 
itself,  however,  provide  those  personal  and  programmatic  compo- 
nents that  guarantee  housing  management  success.   Increased 
frustration  on  the  part  of  information  system  users  could,  in 
fact,  result  were  they  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  their 
responsibilities  without  having  the  accompanying  tools  to  ful- 
fill them.   This  potential  pitfall  is  mentioned  here  because 
this  report  should  not  be  viewed  as  isolated  from  and  unrelated 
to  other  efforts  which  must  be  made  to  improve  housing  management 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  therefor. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  it  is  appropriate  now  to  address 
the  question  of  providing  a  practical  housing  management  informa- 
tion system  that  is  relevant  and  responsive  to  the  needs  per- 
ceived by  both  on-the-job  users  and  individuals  and  institutions 
distinguished  by  broad  knowledge  of  the  field. 

Because  there  is  now  no  single  organization  in  the  housing 
field  that  fully  represents  all  sectors,  it  is  essential  that 
any  proposed  information  system  play  a  strong  coordinating  role 
with  respect  to  on-going  programs  and  existing  resources  of 
functioning  institutions.   It  is  the  aim  of  these  recommendations 
to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible,  re-creating  those  facilities  and 
services  which  already  exist  and  are  performing  well.   Dollars 
should  be  spent  only  where  necessary  for  services  not  otherwise 
available.   This,  however,  imposes  an  urgent  need  to  establish 
at  the  outset  a  high  degree  of  cooperation,  rather  than  compe- 
tition, among  the  organizations  now  active  in  the  housing  field. 
These  recommendations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  will, 
in  fact,  occur. 

While,  for  practical  purposes,  organizing  and  operating  re- 
sponsibilities must  be  assigned,  if  a  new  housing  management 
information  entity  is  to  emerge  and  is  to  serve  effectively  all 
the  institutions  and  individuals  involved  in  housing  management, 
it  must  not,  at  any  stage,  be  identified  too  strongly  with  any 
one  organization.   It  is  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  convince  each  organization  and  all  segments  of  the  housing 
management  spectrum  that  they  have  much  to  gain  and  little  to 
lose  through  a  shared  approach  to  a  housing  management  information 
system. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  creation  of  an 
independently  staffed  housing  management  information  system 
apnears  to  be  both  needed  and  timely.   It  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  authors  of  the  report  that  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to 
establish  such  a  svstem.   To  imnlement  this  svstem  will  require  a 
number  of  steps.   These  are  presented  in  three  sections  as  follows: 
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•  Recommended  services  for  an  information  system 

•  Alternative  models  of  organization 

•  Recommended  approaches  to  implementation 

A.   Recommended  Services 

1.   Print  material  access 

The  staff  of  the  proposed  housing  management  information 
system  should  be  familiar  on  a  continuing  basis  with  the  collec- 
tions and  facilities  of  the  existing  primary  collectors  of  print 
material.   The  system  should  establish  working  agreements  with 
all  such  major  resources  so  that  users  can  be  referred  readily 
to  the  best  source  on  an  on-going  basis.   Primary  collectors 
of  print  material  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  the  Information  Center  of  the  National  Center 
for  Housing  Management  (NCHM) 

•  the  library  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO) 

•  the  library  of  HUD 

•  the  library  of  the  Urban  Institute 

•  the  library  of  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  (NAR) 

The  information  system  should  not  attempt  to  develop  its  own 
collection  but,  where  gaps  appear  in  the  collections  of  these 
existing  resource  centers,  information  system  staff  should  alert 
and  assist  them  to  close  these  gaps.   Depending  upon  the  demand 
that  emerges,  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  information  system 
to  consider  how  best  to  develop  more  systematized  and  reliable 
methods  of  recording  all  print  material  and  its  location. 

Although  the  demand  for  written  information  is  increasing, 
it  should  not  be  overestimated.   Findings  of  this  studv  indicate 
that  print,  especially  lenghty  documents,  will  not  be  a  primary 
information  source  for  most  potential  users,  therefore  the  ex- 
pense of  establishing  an  independent  collection  should  be  avoided 
or,  at  the  very  least,  postponed  until  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  level  of  demand  would  justify  such  an  investment.   The  in- 
formation center  must,  however,  be  able  to  direct  a  user  to  the 
appropriate  source  collection  nroraptly  and  accurately,  thus  a 
good  inter-library  network  must  be  developed  by  staff  of  the 
new  information  system.   Prior  to  staff's  involvement,  agreements 
on  use  and  sharing  of  documents  must  be  reached  with  all  of  the 
aforementioned  resources.   Should  any  of  these  resources  be  un- 
willing or  unable  to  permit  access  to  their  collections,  or 
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should  it  not  be  possible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  con- 
cerning costs,  turnaround  time,  frequency  of  use,  and  other  ingred- 
ients or  a  freely-moving  print  exchange,  a  further  examination  will 
have  to  be  made  of  the  role  of  the  information  system  in  the  direct 
provision  of  print  services. 

2.   Identifying  and  publicizing  education/training  programs 

As  the  move  toward  certification  of  those  in  housing  manage- 
ment proceeds,  this,  along  with  normal  information  needs,  is  pro- 
ducing both  a  number  of  training  nroarams  and  a  number  of  Dotential 
enrollees.   There  is  a  real  need  for  a  systematic  way  to  schedule 
these  courses  and  training  workshops  within  regions  and  nationwide, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  timing  conflicts.   There  is  an  equal  need  to 
publicize  these  schedules  widely.   A  prime  service  of  the  informa- 
tion system  should  be  to  collect  information  and  creoare  and  dis- 
seminate annotated  schedules  of  all  courses,  by  region,  on  a  periodic 
calendar.   Such  advance  knowledge  would  allow  housing  administrators 
to  plan  for  their  own  and  other  staff  training  in  an  orderly  way. 
Similarly,  it  would  assist  those  who  are  planning  the  courses  to 
know  what  others  are  offering  and  when. 

At  present,  most  people  in  housing  management  do  not  attend 
courses,  workshops,  or  seminars  regularly.   Survev  results  docu- 
ment this  fully  for  those  in  public  housing  management.   Although 
there  are  many  explanations  for  this,  one  important  one  is  a  lack 
of  information  about  what  is  to  be  offered  where  and  when.   This 
is  true  of  the  housing  management  courses  given  by  community  col- 
leges and  universities  and,  to  an  extent,  those  given  by  NAHRO, 
NCHM,  AND  IREM,  among  others.   Whereas  certain  audiences  may  be 
aware  of  these  latter  organizations'  offerings,  many  know  nothing 
about  them. 

One  influence  on  participation,  besides  effective  communica- 
tion as  to  courses  being  offered,  is  the  quality  of  the  courses 
themselves.   Many  oeople  are  getting  on  the  housinq  management 
training  bandwagon.   Their  products  are  of  uneven  quality  and, 
where  the  quality  may  be  high,  the  applicability  of  a  course  to 
certain  sectors  and  levels  of  housing  management  varies.   Thus, 
a  corollary  need  exists  for  potential  users  to  know  more  than 
facts  of  time  and  place.   An  informed  and  objective  evaluative 
mechanism  will  have  to  be  devised  at  some  point. 

Information  system  organizers  and  staff  should  consider 
inclusion  of  an  evaluation  function,  not  only  for  training  uro- 
grams ,  but,  also,  for  other  sources  of  information  with  wihch 
the  information  system  may  become  involved  (print  material, 
experience  exchange,  technical  consultants,  etc.).   VJith  training- 
related  services,  as  with  these  other  functions,  ohasing  must  be 
the  key.   All  things  cannot  happen  at  once  in  an  embryo  enterprise. 
Therefore,  evaluation  cannot,  in  all  likelihood,  take  place  at  the 
outset,  but  processes  must  be  developed  which  will  allow  evaluation 
over  a  long  period  to  determine  the  worth  of  each  product,  not 
only  initially,  at  the  time  of  contact,  but  at  later  dates,  to 
determine  carryover  benefits  demonstrated  through  usage. 
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In  addition  to  compiling  and  communicating  course  offerings 
and  evaluating  them,  a  third  service  of  an  information  system 
that  would  be  of  great  assistance  would  be  to  identify  gaps  in 
educational  programs.   If  courses  do  not  exist  for  certain  user 
groups,  or  on  certain  subject  matter,  this  should  begin  to  be- 
come apparent  as  information  system  staff  compile  the  annotated 
list  of  what  is  available.   It  then  becomes  possible  to  call 
these  gaps  to  the  attention  of  those  in  the  business  of  preparing 
and  providing  training.   It  is  not  suggested  at  this  time  that  the 
information  system  itself  offer  extensive  training,  on  the  theory 
that  there  already  are  institutions  able  to  fill  the  need,  and 
duplication  of  effort  should  be  avoided.   Furthermore,  the 
information  system  should  handle  each  task  it  approaches  com- 
petently and  completely  before  undertaking  related  new  tasks. 

3.   Non-print  information  exchange 

The  exchange  of  housing  management  information  through 
verbal  communication  (either  in-person  or  by  telephone)  is  the 
preferred  and  most  generally  used  way  of  gaining  knowledge . 
Therefore,  one  essential  service  which  may,  in  fact,  become 
the  most  heavily  used  one  if  well  developed  over  a  period  of 
time,  is  a  kind  of  "institutionalized  graDevine."   Three  facets 
of  such  an  institutionalization  are  proposed. 

a.  Human  Resources  File-As  the  specialized  expertise  of 
various  individuals  in  the  field  (both  public  and  private  sec- 
tors) becomes  known  to  information  system  staff,  a  roster  should 
be  developed  listing  the  name,  address,  telephone,  type  and 
size  of  housing  with  which  the  individual  is  associated,  and 
special  areas  of  knowledge  and  success.   With  the  information 
center  serving  as  a  referral  agency,  this  roster  will  gradually 
be  enlarged  (as  well  as  periodically  reviewed  and  revised) ,  and 
an  individual  calling  the  center  with  a  problem,  can  be  directed 
to  one  or  more  persons  whose  experience  corresponds  to  the 
caller's  need.   To  keep  the  roster  accurately  updated  and  ade- 
quately evaluated,  a  simple  system  should  be  devised  so  that 
feedback  is  assured  on  assistance  received  from  each  referral. 

b.  Experience  Exchange  Descriptions-Knowledge  gained  and 
experiences  exchanged  on  a  one-to-one  basis  via  telephone  or 
personal  encounter  is  valuable  to  the  individuals  involved. 
Its  value  is  lost  to  all  other  potential  users  unless  it  is 
somehow  recorded.   therefore,  a  file  of  one-page  descriptions 
of  tried  and  proved  approaches  to  problem-solving  should  be 
developed  (and,  again,  periodically  reviewed).   It  would  also  be 
useful  to  record  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the  same  way,  explain- 
ing why  they  did  not  work. 

One  way  to  organize  such  a  file  would  be  to  use  the  system 
of  categories  already  developed  by  OASIS  for  the  PHMIP  Product 
Catalog.   The  service  of  compiling  and  storing  such  brief 


descriptions  is  practiced  by  several  clearinghouses.  The 
Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange,  for  example,  now 
holds  200,000  single  sheets  on  that  many  individual  projects. 
With  each  description,  a  principal  contact  person  would  be 
named.   As  the  TPP  LHAs  reach  milestones  in  their  management 
improvements,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  seek  out  this  type  of 
information  from  them.   While  some  of  their  approaches  are 
built  upon  PHMIP  products,  many  of  the  TPP  experiences  will  be 
independently  innovative  or  will,  in  important  respects,  be 
modification  of  PHMIP  techniques.   These  could  form  an  excel- 
lent component  of  an  experience  exchange  description  file. 

It  should  be  a  staff  responsibility  to  make  an  initial 
outreach  effort,  canvassing  as  widely  as  possible,  to  seek  out 
those  individuals  and  housing  entities  where  successful  manage- 
ment experiences  have  taken  place.   This  will  be  a  way  to  begin 
developing  both  the  human  resources  file  and  the  experience 
exchange  descriptions.   It  will  have  the  further  benefit  of 
serving  as  a  mutual  introduction  between  the  system  and  its 
staff  and  the  system's  potential  users. 

c .   Collective  Experience  Exchanges 

Where  several  inquiries  on  a  single  subject  are  received, 
a  more  efficient  use  of  the  resource  person's  time  (and  hence 
a  greater  degree  of  his/her  cooperation)  might  result  from 
assisting  with  arrangements  to  bring  the  several  seekers  to- 
gether with  the  supplier (s).  The  fact  that  a  number  of  people 
are  making  the  same  request,  might  indicate  a  more  widespread 
interest,  and  staff  might  circularize  a  potentially  larger  group 
and  coordinate  this  type  of  informal  workshop  at  the  most  con- 
venient site.   This  may  also  allow  for  a  method  to  reimburse  the 
resource  person  in  a  workshop  context. 

4.   "Hardware"  product  information 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  expressed  both  by  those  in 
public  housing  management  and  those  in  several  HUD  offices  in 
developing  a  mechanism  to  make  "hardware"  products  known  to 
interested  users.   This  is  an  area  which,  in  its  fullest  dimension, 
is  vast  and  complex  with  many  aspects  to  consider.   On  the  basis 
of  interest  expressed,  it  would  be  desirable  for  an  information 
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center  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  collection  of  product  catalogs 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  housing  management  from  light  bulbs 
to  lawnmowers,  from  door  knobs  to  drainpipes.   This  could  become 
a  major  space  occupier.   It  would  be  helpful  to  distribute  up- 
dated lists  of  available  catalogs  and  how  to  order  them.   Fur- 
ther possibilities  include  arranging  for  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions or  products.   Such  services  might  become  a  source  of 
revenue  from  the  manufacturers  concerned  which  would  assist 
in  underwriting  the  operation  of  the  entire  information  system. 
It  would  be  essential,  however,  that,  from  the  outset,  any  dis- 
semination of  product  information  by  the  information  system 
bear  a  highly  visible  and  clear  disclaimer  of  any  implication 
of  product  evaluation  or  endorsement,  and  all  products  would 
have  to  be  treated  even-handedly .   Both  ethics  and  information 
system  credibility  would  dictate  this.   If,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  some  time  evaluation  of  hardware  products  is  decided  to  be 
an  appropriate  and  feasible  function,  this  would  have  to  be 
undertaken  with  the  prior  understanding  that  a  major  financial 
commitment  would  need  to  be  made  to  a  consumer  research  effort. 
This  would  require  significantly  enlarged  space,  elaborate 
equipment,  and  highly  specialized  staff,  unless  subcontracts 
were  let  to  unimpeachable  product  testing  services  to  perform 
this  function. 


Direct  technical  assistance 


Of  all  the  services  named  by  those  involved  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  and  assisted  housing,  direct  technical  assistance 
was  most  frequently  requested.   The  need  for  "trouble  shooters 
to  help  us  when  we  hit  a  snag"  capsuled  the  demand.   Such 
assistance  could  cover  a  number  of  kinds  of  services.   One  would 
be  the  provision  of  on-site  assistance  in  such  basic,  practical 
matters  as  maintenance  or  accounting.   Small  housing  authorities, 
in  particular,  would  welcome  this  form  of  help.   Another  kind 
of  frequently  mentioned  technical  assistance  is  help  in  complet- 
ing complex  government  forms  or  drafting  technical  documents. 
Still  another  form  of  technical  assistance  is  consultation  from 
such  specialists  as  architects  or  engineers.   Most  management 
entities  do  not  have  this  kind  of  expertise  on  their  staffs, 
and  the  very  smallest  of  these  usually  cannot  afford  to  hire 
competent  specialists  even  if  they  are  available  in  close  geo- 
graphic proximity.   Here,  again,  careful  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  appropriateness  and  feasibility  of  providing 
these  kinds  of  technical  assistance.   Some  could  be  better 
handled  by  referral,  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  housing  managers 
with  expertise,  a  roster  could  be  developed.   This  could  in- 
clude the  further  information  of  names  of  housing  entities  that 
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had  used  a  named  source.   The  interested  prospective  client 
could  then  check  with  previous  clients  for  specifics  as  to  work 
performed  and  satisfaction  with  the  service.   If  various  forms 
of  direct  technical  assistance  (rather  than  referral)  are  pro- 
vided by  the  information  system,  a  fee  schedule  could  be  estab- 
lished so  that  this  kind  of  service,  which  is  both  highly  per- 
sonalized and  time-consuming,  could  be  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting.   The  dimension  of  need  for  these  services  is  not 
clear  at  this  time,  nor  is  it  known  how  it  might  vary  regionally 
This  should  become  more  apparent  as  the  emerging  system  matures. 

6.   Newsletter  publication 


Representatives  of  all  sectors  of  housing  management  agree 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  newsletter  format  in  communicating 
key  information  succinctly  and  readably  so  that  it  will  be  used. 
The  newsletter  can  be  the  vehicle  by  which  potential  users  are 
notified  about  the  existence  of  the  information  system  itself 
and  the  above-described  services  that  it  may  be  offering.   The 
publication  can  include  an  annotated  calendar  of  courses  and 
workshops;  capsules  of  successful  problem-solving  techniques 
with  citations  as  to  where  fuller  information  can  be  obtained; 
listings  of  new  publications  and  documents  of  use  to  the  prac- 
titioner.  The  newsletter  would  be  the  information  highlighter, 
and  would  call  attention  to  the  entire  information  system. 
Along  with  what  it  says,  the  newsletter's  layout,  style,  format, 
and  graphics  will  determine  its  acceptability.   It  will  be 
competing  for  the  attention  of  busy  people.   An  initial  invest- 
ment in  good  graphic  design  is  recommended,  not  only  for  the 
newsletter,  but  for  all  communications  that  will  be  associated 
with  the  system.   In  all  probability,  the  newsletter  should  be 
distributed  without  charge,  or  with  only  a  minimal  charge,  to 
the  widest  possible  user  group  that  the  information  system  is 
prepared  to  serve.   It  should  not,  however,  promote  services 
beyond  a  realistic  expectation  of  capability  to  deliver.   This 
will  be  particularly  true  at  the  outset  when  there  will  be  many 
unknowns  about  demand  on  the  burgeoning  system.   Depending  upon 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  information  system,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  have  regional  newsletters,  varying  in  format 
and  content. 

Each  of  the  six  services  proposed  above  will  need  thorough 
exploration  and  gradual,  selective  implementation.   The  special- 
ized skills  of  information  system  staff  should  give  them  in- 
sights about  the  feasibility  of  specific  approaches.   Their 
participation  in  decision-making  will  be  vital  as  implementation 
gets  underway. 
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B.   Alternative  Models  of  Organization 

Several  delivery  systems,  and  variations  on  them,  could 
provide  the  services  identified.   The  numerous  clearinghouses 
now  functioning  in  a  number  of  ways  attest  to  that.   Two  models 
are  being  suggested  here  as  especially  feasible  for  a  housing 
management  information  system.   The  first  model  is  for  a 
national  clearinghouse  which  would  handle  all  of  the  proposed 
services  centrally.   The  second  model  proposes  a  national  clear- 
inghouse in  conjunction  with  regional  technical  assistance 
centers.   A  division  of  responsibilities  within  this  latter 
model  is  described  later  in  this  section  of  the  report. 


1.  Advantages  of  a  single,  national  clearinghouse 

a.  The  organizational  structure  of  a  single  facility  would 
be  simpler  than  that  of  a  system  involving  a  network  of  regional 
centers.   Staff  communication  would,  accordingly,  be  simpler. 

b.  The  fixed  costs  of  operating  a  single  facility  would 
probably-  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  operating  a  national 
clearinghouse  plus  regional  centers--probably  10  in  number — 
paralleling  the  HUD  regions. 

c.  Administrative  control  is  easier  to  maintain  with  one 
facility  rather  than  several.   It  is  easier  to  institute  and 
enforce  a  uniform  policy. 

d.  With  one  national  clearinghouse,  a  larger,  more  im- 
pressive facility  could  be  planned  than  if  a  clearinghouse  were 
part  of  a  network  system.   This  single  facility  might  have  more 
stature  and  prestige  than  the  smaller  office  that  could  be 
expected  as  a  companion  to  regionalization. 

e.  A  single  center,  if  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  would 
be  able  to  communicate  with  relative  ease  with  almost  every  key 
agency  whose  activities  relate  to  housing  management. 

2.  Advantage  of  a  national  clearinghouse  in  conjunction 
with  regional  technical  assistance  centers 

a.  This  system,  with  its  geographic  dispersion  and  greater 
proximity  to  users  throughout  the  country,  makes  it  physically 
and  psychologically  easier  to  have  two-way  contact  with  users. 

b.  A  regionally-oriented  system  is  more  sensitized  and 
can  adapt  its  services  to  variations  in  user  needs  than  a 
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nationally-based  system. 

c.  It  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  greater  familiar- 
ity with  resources  and  activities  within  the  areas  to  be  served 
in  a  regional  system. 

d.  Travel  to  and  from  the  regional  centers  will  be  far 
more  economical  than  would  travel  between  a  single  center  and 
far-flung  users.   Accordingly,  the  number  of  users  should  be 
expected  to  be  significantly  greater  in  a  regional  system,  if 
services  are  provided  at  a  satisfactory  level.   As  the  direct 
technical  assistance  role  of  the  information  system  develops, 
travel  to  housing  sites  by  center  staff  may  become  a  major 
budget  item.   It  will  be  a  smaller  item  per  visit  for  regional- 
ly-based staff  than  it  would  be  for  a  nationally  based  staff. 

e.  Like  travel,  the  unit  cost  for  telephone  calls  should 
be  far  more  economical  in  a  regional  system  than  in  one  where 
all  calls  go  to  and  from  Washington.   Telephone  may  be  the 
principal  method  of  information  transfer,  so  this  budget  item 
is  an  important  one  in  projecting  system  costs. 

f.  A  regional  system,  developed  to  correspond  to  HUD ' s 
ten  regions,  should  facilitate  useful  ties  with  HUD  regional 
and  area  offices.   It  would  be  anticipated  that  many  of  the 
information  system's  regional  technical  assistance  centers 
(TACs)  would  establish  close  working  relationships  with  the 
HUD  offices  in  their  regions,  relying  upon  the  information  and 
expertise  of  selected  individuals  as  a  major  resource  of  the  TAC, 
The  survey  of  public  housing  executive  directors  indicated  over- 
whelmingly their  reliance  upon  HUD  officials  close  to  home  as 
one  of  their  principal  sources  of  help.   HUD  is  structured  to 
facilitate  relationships  on  that  level  rather  than  between  HUD 
Central  and  the  localities. 


C.   Recommended  Approaches  to  Implementation 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  study  that  the  second  model, 
a  national  clearinghouse  with,  ultimately,  up  to  ten  regional 
technical  assistance  centers  makes  more  sense  in  the  context  of 
operating  conditions  within  the  housing  management  field. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  single  national  clearing- 
house are:   ease  of  management  and  control  and  possible  economies 
of  centralization.   Cost-benefit  ratios  are  very  difficult  to 
assess  in  this  type  of  operation.   If  a  system  is  set  up  with 
relative  ease,  speed,  and  cost-saving,  but  is  used  by  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  potential  user  pool,  it  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  success  in  benefit-cost  terms,  or  by  any  other  mean- 
ingful measures.   A  regionalized  system  will  involve  more  people 
in  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  information.   Maximizing  user 
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participation  is  the  point  of  creating  the  entire  system. 

A  system  of  regional  technical  assistance  centers,  con- 
nected with  a  small  national  clearinghouse,  may  not  be  organized 
quickly  or  have  the  assurance  of  uniformity  of  its  operation. 
That  very  diversity,  however,  being  responsive  to  regional 
differences,  is  one  factor  which  can  be  expected  to  provide 
better  assurance  of  long-term  success.   When  deciding  upon  a 
system,  quick  and  total  implementation  is  also  not  the  best 
criteria  for  an  institution  still  to  be  created  to  serve  needs, 
at  least  in  part,  still  to  be  discerned.   While  users  may  want 
and  expect  "instant  answers,"  creating  such  a  system  is  not  an 
"instant  process."   A  flexible  and  lasting  instrument  must  be 
designed,  meeting  more  than  today's  priorities.   This  should 
not  be  undertaken  as  an  activity  with  a  two-  or  three-year 
lifespan.   The  opportunity  to  evolve  responsively  and  responsibly 
must  be  assured.   Thus,  one  key  to  the  successful  implementation 
of  a  national  housing  management  information  system  lies  in  a 
gradual,  but  deliberate,  phasing-in  of  the  various  services 
outlined  in  Section  A  above.   This  incremental  implementation 
(providing  opportunities  for  ongoing  review  by  sponsors,  staff, 
and  users)  applies  to  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  operation: 

•  Regions  serviced 

•  User  populations  served 

•  Subject  areas  covered 

•  Range  of  services  provided 

•  Staffing  provided 

1.   Regions  served 

It  is  suggested  that  three  regional  technical  assistance 
centers  be  developed  in  three  selected  HUD  regions  as  test 
sites  for  the  potential  ten-region  system.   The  selection  of 
only  three  sites  initially  will  allow  a  more  thorough  approach. 
A  number  of  steps  must  be  taken  before  the  doors  of  these  TACs 
open  to  the  public.   These  steps  could  include  the  following, 
among  others: 

a.   Conduct  in-depth  survey  of  resources  in  each  of  the 
three  regions,  so  that  specific  program  recommendations  will 
be  based  on  such  facts  within  each  region  as  the  extent  of 
educational  and  technical  services  currently  available,  includ- 
ing those  at  the  state  level,  etc.   Arrange  for  systematized 
tap-in  to  appropriate  resources  and  cataloging  of  all  for  re- 
ferral purposes. 
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b.  Identify  a  skilled  liaison  person,  already  working  in 
each  of  the  regions,  to  work  with  those  individuals  who  are  setting 
up  the  TAC  and  those  individuals  and  groups  who  may  become  the 
users . 

c.  Develop  priorities  and  set  up  services  consistent  with 
findings  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  plus 

the  unique  resources  of  the  specific  region. 

d.  Select  TAC  physical  facility  and  core  staff  and  proceed 
with  implementation  of  initial  services. 

e.  Develop  promotional  and  incentive  strategies  to  en- 
courage user  participation. 

f.  Develop  guidelines  for  working  relationships  between 
TACs  and  national  clearinghouse.   A  closely  coordinated  effort 
should  be  established  from  the  outset  between  key  regional  and 
national  personnel  so  that  workable  methods  of  operation  evolve 
from  joint  decision-making. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  going  through  these  pro- 
cesses initially  with  only  three  regions.   Firstly,  it  is  a 
manageable  number,  and  it  is  relatively  easy  to  do  the  necessary 
preliminary  work  with  three  sites.   Yet  the  differences  likely 
to  emerge  among  three  regions  will  indicate  the  kinds  of  varia- 
tions to  expect  if  and  when  the  system  is  enlarged.   Therefore, 
various  specifics  can  be  tested  in  the  three  TACs,  and  then  re- 
vised as  needed  and  later  applied  throughout  the  system,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  more  condensed  start-up  time  for  the  other 
seven.   Lessons  learned  from  the  three  can  be  readily  related 
to  the  additional  seven,  if,  indeed,  experience  proves  that  the 
additional  seven  are  warranted.   If,  however  unlikely,  the  con- 
trary should  emerge,  substantial  amounts  of  money  and  effort 
will  have  been  saved  by  beginning  with  a  smaller  number. 

2.   User  populations  served 

While  the  emphasis  and  orientation  of  services  may  well 
be  directed  toward  management  personnel  in  public  housing--a 
readily  identifiable  and  reachable  user  group  whose  needs  have 
been  most  thoroughly  documented — early  contacts  must  also  be 
made  in  each  pilot  region  with  representatives  of  all  other 
sectors  of  the  housing  management  field.   The  assisted  housing 
group  has  many  information  needs  closely  related  to  those  found 
among  public  housing  personnel,  and  opportunities  to  use  the 
TACs  must  be  opened  to  them.   Similarly,  the  private  sector  has 
certain  management  problems  in  common  with  all  others.   Problems 
pertaining  to  utilities  and  garbage,  for  example,  are  universal 
management  concerns.   And  findings  of  this  study  indicate  an 
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awareness  that  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the  public,  needs 
greater  skill  development  in  handling  "people  problems."   Each 
TAC  must  establish,  at  the  outset,  an  inclusionary ,  rather 
than  exclusionary,  profile.   Selection  of  initial  services 
should  be  based  on  needs  established  by  inquiry  among  the 
public  housing  constituency.   Availability  of  such  services, 
however,  should  be  broadcast  widely.   As  much  time  as  it  may 
take  to  introduce  users  in  the  public  sector  to  the  TACs,  it 
may  take  still  longer  to  draw  in  users  in  the  private  sector. 
This  will  be  an  evolving  process,  and  the  speed  with  which  a 
widely  cast  net  brings  in  a  wide  variety  of  user  groups,  will 
depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  services  offered.   Within  the 
public  sector  of  potential  users,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  addressing  the  needs  of  two  heretofore  relatively 
neglected  groups:   small  housing  authorities  and  LHA  boards  of 
commissioners  generally. 


3.   Subject  areas  covered 

Ultimately,  the  system  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  broadest  range  of  management  issues.   Initially,  however, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  and  concentration  of  effort 
might  well  be  directed  toward  those  subject  areas  which  public 
housing  administrators  have  identified  as  being  "very  important" 
and  for  which  they  have  also  indicated  a  high  demand  for  train- 
ing.  This  would  include  the  following  subject  areas: 

•  Budget  and  related  matters 

•  Rent  levels,  collection,  and  tenant  accounts 

•  Property  maintenance 

•  Internal  auditing  and  control 

•Tenant  application,  selection,  and  occupancy 

•  Management-resident  communications  and  relations 

While  these  priorities  were  established  on  the  basis  of  a  sta- 
tistically valid  sample,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  addi- 
tional confirmation  be  sought  intra-regionally  as  the  three 
pilot  TACs  develop  their  services.   A  certain  amount  of  varia- 
tion can  be  expected  from  region  to  region,  and  responsiveness, 
within  a  balanced  framework,  is  the  key  to  the  regional  approach, 

However,  responding  to  recognized  needs  of  users  as  defined 
by  the  users  themselves  is  only  one  approach.   In  advancing 
professionalism,  users  may  not  always  be  aware  of  emerging 


information  priorities  and  may  not  be  the  best  judges  of  their 
needs  for  new  frontiers  of  knowledge.   Therefore,  a  system  must 
be  developed  which  allows  response  to  recognized  user  needs 
while  introducing  other  subject  areas  of  emerging,  but  perhaps 
not  yet  generally  recognized  and  accepted,  importance.   Two 
possible  formats  for  organizing  subject  area  coverage  are  there- 
fore suggested.   One  framework  could  be  that  established  in 
the  OASIS  PHMIP  Product  Catalog,  as  mentioned  earlier.   Another 
framework  could  be  that  established  by  NAHRO  in  its  extensive 
consideration  of  management  knowledge  and  skills  required  in  the 
professionalization  process.   Throughout  1974,  NAHRO1 s  Sub- 
Committee  on  Personnel  Development  and  Training,  created  in 
response  to  HUD  initiatives,  worked  to  develop  what  became  A 
NAHRO  Approach  to  the  Certification  of  the  Low-Rent  Public 
Housing  Manager.   A  distillation  emerged  which  gave  recognition 
to  the  need  for  performance  skills  in  four  areas  (with  defined 
sub-areas):   1)  Management  Principles,  2)  Housing  Administration, 
3)  Maintenance  and  Related  Physical  Concerns,  and  4)  Human 
Relations,  Social  Concerns,  and  Community  Environment.   These 
have  been  stated  in  other  ways  (e.g.  Administration,  Human  Re- 
sources, Maintenance,  Public  Relations).   Training  programs 
developed  by  NCHM  and  IREM,  for  example,  whose  clientele  is 
far  broader  than  the  public  housing  sector,  cover  these  subject 
areas  in  some  of  their  courses  with  variations  in  language, 
organization,  and  emphasis,  but  the  areas  are  covered.   While 
the  emphasis  of  a  regional  TAC  may  focus  initially  on  areas  (2) 
and  (3)  above  where  high  demand  may  suggest  greater  likelihood 
that  users  will  respond  to  the  TAC  as  a  resource,  the  system 
should  be  designed  so  that  its  coverage  is  broader  than  (2) 
and  (3),  encompassing  all  of  the  NAHRO  categories,  which  may 
well  lend  themselves  to  dovetailing  with  the  more  fully  developed 
OASIS  catalog.   Whatever  the  subject  area  organizational  format, 
it  should  allow  for  later  inclusion  of  new  subject  matter  in  a 
flexible,  ongoing  system. 

4.   Range  of  services  provided 

Six  kinds  of  services  have  been  suggested  as  useful  methods 
of  providing  information  to  users.   These  are: 

a.  Print  material 

b.  Schedules  of  education/training  programs 

c.  Non-print  information  occhange  (including:  human 
resource  file;  experience  exchange  descriptions; 
collective  experience  exchanges) 

d.  "Hardware"  product  information 
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e.  Direct  technical  assistance 

f.  Newsletter  publication 

Still  other  services  may  emerge  later.   Not  all  of  these  can  be 
introduced  at  the  outset;  some  may  be  more  urgently  needed  and 
more  practical  to  offer  in  one  region  than  in  another.   The 
expense  of  some  services  will  require  a  good  deal  of  advance 
evidence  that  they  are  both  appropriate  and  financially  feasible. 
Before  each  service  is  introduced  to  the  public,  a  good  deal  of 
preparatory  work  will  have  had  to  have  been  completed  so  that 
the  service  is  truly  available.   Turn-around  time  must  be  held 
to  a  minimum.   Inquiries  must  be  answered  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily (real  and  relevant  assistance  which  responds  to  the 
questions  asked) .   Evaluation  techniques  must  be  developed  so 
that  each  service  can  be  monitored.   Procedures  must  be  developed 
and  tested  so  that  user  satisfaction  can  be  determined  accurately, 
and  adjustments  can  be  made  within  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
within  each  preferred  service.   It  will  take  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  develop  a  human  resources  file  and  experience 
exchange  descriptions,  for  example.   A  period  for  perhaps  as  much 
as  one  year  should  be  spent  in  assembling  these  materials  so 
that  a  strong  core  collection  is  available  when  each  TAC  opens 
for  business.   Items  (a),  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (f)  appear  to  be  ser- 
vices which  should  be  offered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  out- 
set.  Probably  each  of  these  services  can  best  be  offered 
incrementally,  feeling  the  users'  pulse  as  well  as  determining 
capacity  of  staff,  to  determine  where  the  needs  and  satisfac- 
tions are  greatest,  as  guides  to  next  steps.   A  method  of  close 
and  continuous  two-way  communication  must  be  built  into  each 
service  to  help  the  system  to  grow  in  a  responsive,  effective 
manner. 

Implementation  of  each  of  the  recommended  services  within 
the  information  system  will  require  assiqnment  of  responsibilities 
between  the  national  clearinghouse  and  the  regional  technical 
assistance  centers  (TACs) .   In  general,  the  role  of  the  national 
clearinghouse  will  be  primarily  a  coordinating  one.   It  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  each  of  the  regional  TACs  and 
serve  as  a  "central  switchboard"  for  them.   The  national  clear- 
inghouse will  also  maintain  necessary  linkages  with  the  national 
level  of  organizations  concerned  with  housing  management.   The 
major  roles  in  the  system,  and  almost  all  contact  with  users, 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  TACs. 

The  discussion  which  follows  describes  how  responsibilities 
for  the  several  services  might  be  divided. 


Print  material  access 


The  major  responsibility  for  keeping  abreast  of  document 
resources  should  rest  with  the  national  facility,  primarily 
because  it  will  be  in  close  geographical  proximity  to  four  of 
the  most  important  document  collections  (HUD,  NAHRO,  NCHM,  and 
the  Urban  Institute) .   As  this  is  not  a  major  role  of  the  in- 
formation system,  it  does  not  seem  worthwhile  for  every  center 
to  spend  a  portion  of  its  budget  and  staff  time  to  deal  with 
documents.   The  individual  TAC's  role  in  the  document-gathering 
process  would  be  limited  to  identifying  gaps  in  the  document 
collection.   A  TAC  could  call  the  national  clearinghouse  when 
the  need  for  a  document  arises. 


b.  Schedules  of  education/training  programs 

Keeping  abreast  of  available  training  and  educational  re- 
sources will  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  TACs,  al- 
though the  national  clearinghouse  should  be  responsible  for 
disseminating  to  the  regional  centers  any  information  it  has 
on  training  efforts,  especially  those  emanating  from  national 
offices  of  various  organizations.   The  regional  centers  should 
be  assigned  the  task  of  relaying  information  on  training  to 
the  system  users.   The  regional  centers  will  be  in  the  best 
position  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  scheduling  of  training 
efforts  and  will  also  be  close  enough  to  the  user  population 
to  be  able  to  identify  their  unmet  training  needs.   The  national 
clearinghouse  would  be  expected  to  notify  the  regional  centers 
as  to  nationwide  training  efforts,  meetings,  and  conferences. 
It  would  also  inform  each  TAC  about  programs  offered  in  other 
TAC  regions.   There  may  well  be  programs  of  highly  specialized 
subject  matter  of  interest  to  persons  scattered  all  over  the  U.S. 
but  offered  in  only  one  or  two  regional  locations. 

c.  Non-print  information  exchange 

This  job  will  be  the  function  of  the  regional  centers. 
The  national  clearinghouse  will  facilitate  communication  between 
regions,  making  sure  that  significant  findings  developed  through 
non-print  information  exchange  in  one  region  are  made  available 
to  all  other  TACs. 


d.   "Hardware"  product  information 

Most  of  the  work  involved  in  collecting  information  on 
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"hardware"  products  should  be  done  by  the  national  clearinghouse, 
The  number  of  catalogs  which  could  be  expected  to  be  collected, 
precludes  the  duplication  of  this  effort  at  each  regional  center, 
Certainly,  any  evaluation  process  should  take  place  in  only  one 
central  location.   The  TACs  could  handle  and  process  user  re- 
quests . 


e.   Direct  technical  assistance 


The  provision  of  direct  technical  assistance  to  users  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  TACs.   The  efforts  of  the  various 
regional  centers  will  be  coordinated  by  the  national  center  so 
expertise  developed  in  one  TAC  may  be  shared  with  others. 

f.   Newsletter  publication 

While  each  region  may  wish  to  publish  its  own  newsletter, 
some  of  the  material  for  the  newsletters  may  be  furnished  by 
the  national  clearinghouse.   In  this  way,  information  affecting 
all  regions  of  the  country  can  be  effectively  disseminated, 
while  allowing  for  matters  of  regional  interest  to  be  presented 
on  a  discretionary  basis  and  with  individualized  styles. 

5.   Staffing  provided 

As  in  every  other  facet  of  building  an  information  system, 
hiring  of  staff  should  also  be  incremental.   It  is  imperative 
that  the  ablest  people  available  be  hired.   It  will  be  better 
to  begin  with  a  top-notch  system  director  and  TAC  directors, 
for  example,  and  only  one  or  two  other  support  staff  at  each 
location,  similarly  selected  with  great  care,  than  to  hire  a 
larger  number  of  people  of  mediocre  abilities  and  personalities 
unsuited  to  this  type  of  human  contact  service.   Almost  every 
staff  member  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  creating  the  image 
of  the  system  with  its  potential  and  actual  users.   No  matter 
what  the  paper  plans,  the  lists  of  services,  the  resource  in- 
ventories, it  is  the  staff  and  their  interactions  with  people 
at  every  conceivable  contact  point  that  will  determine  the  degree 
of  favor  with  which  the  information  system  is  regarded.   There- 
fore, job  descriptions  should  be  carefully  drawn,  qualifications 
set  high,  and  hiring  done  with  great  selectivity.   The  director, 
once  employed,  should  participate  in  all  subsequent  decisions 
as  the  system  moves  forward. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FUNDING 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposed  information  system 
should  be  self-supporting.   That  would  be  nice.   It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  information  system  should  seek  to  pro- 
vide needed  services  for  the  maximum  number  of  people  possible 
who  are  involved  in  the  management  of  housing,  and  particularly 
the  management  of  housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income. 
It  is  also  known  that  the  majority  of  people  in  such  positions 
do  not,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  seek  training,  subscribe  to  jour- 
nals and  newsletters,  or  in  other  ways  seek  systematically  to 
improve  their  knowledge  and  skills.   The  challenge,  then,  be- 
comes one  of  trying  to  assemble,  package,  and  distribute  in- 
formation and  information  opportunities  so  attractively  and 
painlessly  that  people  whose  habit  has  not  been  to  reach  out, 
will  change  their  habits  and  do  so.   This  may  be  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  case,  and  certainly  it  does  not  apply  to 
those  many,  many  people  who  read  extensively,  exchange  informa- 
tion readily,  and  attend  demanding  and  informative  educational 
sessions  of  various  kinds.   These,  however,  are  not  the  primary 
target  population,  for  they  are  already  sharpening  their  con- 
siderable skills  as  a  matter  of  course.   If  the  larger  group 
is  to  be  reached--and  this  includes  many  involved  in  quite 
small  and  isolated  operations  where  their  contacts  are  limited — 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  entity--the  housing  management  information 
system — is  going  to  have  to  sell  itself.   To  do  so,  it  will 
have  to  give  away  at  least  some  of  its  products.   The  "free 
introductory  offers"  and  "trial  size  sample  packages"  are  time- 
honored  ways  to  capture  the  attention  and  patronage  of  hoped 
for  "customers."   Human  psychology  is  the  same,  whether  it  is 
a  soap  or  a  security  system  that  is  being  "sold." 

Thus,  charging  fees  to  users  of  services  seems  likely  to 
discourage  use  of  those  services.   On  the  other  hand,  totally 
open  access  to  all  services  may  create  an  overload  and  uneven 
use  by  some,  beyond  a  "fair  share."   One  way  to  overcome  both 
of  these  problems  might  be  to  establish  a  kind  of  voucher  system 
entitling  each  LHA  to  a  certain  number  of  free  "service  calls" 
beyond  which  the  LHA  would  have  to  pay  fixed  charges.   Even 
such  payments  could  be  made  an  allowable  expense  in  the  LHA 
budget.   The  voucher  system  is  attractive  in  that  it  simultan- 
eously subsidizes  the  system  while  promoting  its  use.   This 
could  also  be  applicable  to  management  personnel  in  multi-family 
assisted  housing.   Although  a  voucher  approach  probably  does 
not  apply  to  the  private  sector,  a  compatible,  financially 
equitable  approach  will  need  to  be  developed  if  members  of  the 
private  sector  are  expected  to  use  the  information  system. 

Another  question,  and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  one, 
is  who  is  going  to  subsidize  those  services  for  which  fees  are 
not  charged?   It  is  possible  that  if  the  provision  of  "hardware" 
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catalogs  and  product  lists  is  offered  as  a  service,  this  could 
become  a  source  of  revenue  from  manufacturers  who  are  so  listed, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  service,  which  has  many  ramifi- 
cations needing  careful  study,  could  possibly  underwrite  the 
entire  range  of  recommended  forms  of  assistance.   It  is  the 
recommendation  of  this  report  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  assume  the  financial  responsibility  to 
initiate  this  program  as  a  natural  corollary  to  and  outgrowth 
of  its  several  other  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  housing 
management.   Initiating  the  program  also  imposes  an  obligation 
to  underwrite  a  major  portion  of  its  ongoing  operating  costs, 
at  least  until  the  level  of  services  is  developed  to  the  point 
where  sources  of  income  can  be  readily  identified  and  logically 
developed  without  sacrificing  desired  user  participation  in  the 
system. 


GETTING  GOING 


This  report  has  emphasized  how  important  it  is  to  the 
success  of  the  proposed  information  system  for  it  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  impartial  posture  toward  those  organizations 
which  are  currently  active  in  various  aspects  of  housing  manage- 
ment.  Participation  in  an  information  system  such  as  the  one 
proposed,  depends  upon  its  attractiveness  and  indicated  benefits 
to  potential  users  from  these  various  segments  of  the  housing 
management  field.   Thus,  if  cooperation  with  the  system  is 
expected  on  a  number  of  issues,  including  such  things  as  pub- 
licizing the  services  offered  and  agreeing  to  share  resources 
through  an  inter-library  loan  agreement,  each  constituency 
and  its  leadership  must  feel  that  its  interests  are  being  rep- 
resented and  protected  fairly.   Their  sustained  participation 
cannot  be  expected  if  their  own  programs  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  actions  of  an  information  system.   Clearly,  if  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  an  information  system  is  to  foster 
the  sharing  of  information  between  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  public,  publicly  assisted,  and  private  sectors,  long 
range  implementation  plans  must  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  in- 
dependent entity,  capable  of  working  successfully  with  all  of 
the  major  organizations. 

Transforming  an  information  system  from  the  paper  proposal 
stage  into  a  fully  functioning,  mature,  and  independent  entity 
will  be  far  from  easy.   There  are  a  number  of  questions  which 
need  answering: 

•  Who  will  be  the  sponsoring  and  primary  funding 
agency  to  enable  start-up  and  continuing  operations? 

•  Who  is  empowered  to  receive  money  from  the 
sponsoring  agency? 
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•  Who  hires  and  fires  the  director  and  staff? 

•  Who  determines  and  reviews  policy? 

Questions  such  as  these  may  call  for  temporary  arrangements, 
some  of  which  can  be  expected  to  be  significantly  altered  over 
time  as  experience  dictates. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  earlier  in  the  report,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  a  funding  agency.   It  also  seems  inevitable 
to  turn  to  HUD  to  play  that  role.   HUD  is  the  single  agency  in 
the  U.S.  with  both  the  financial  capacity  and  the  concern  to  do 
this.   In  plain  language,  unless  HUD  does  it,  it  won't  be  done. 
There  will  be  no  information  system,  at  least  not  one  in  the 
terms  described  in  this  report,  responding  to  the  needs  shown 
to  exist.   Therefore,  HUD  should  be  expected  to  provide  both 
start-up  monies  and  operating  subsidies.   But,  HUD  should  NOT 
run  the  organization.   The  survey  findings  clearly  snow  that 
it  is  to  HUD's  interest  to  keep  its  distance,  from  an  operational 
standpoint. 

If  it  were  practical  to  translate  this  information  system 
concept  into  being  without  singling  out  any  one  of  the  existing 
organizations  to  rely  upon,  this  would  be  the  recommendation  of 
the  report.   To  try  to  establish  a  new  organization  at  this 
time,  however,  and  to  have  it  both  develop  widespread  credi- 
bility and  undertake  the  task  of  organizing  and  operating  an 
information  system,  seems  like  a  case  of  double  jeopardy. 
Rather,  a  single,  well-established  organization,  experienced 
in  the  housing  field,  seems  a  better  vehicle  to  rely  upon  at 
this  stage.   It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO)  be 
that  organization.   It  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  moving  the  information  system  from  its  present  embryonic 
state  to  a  point  where  it  no  longer  needs  such  outside  assist- 
ance.  When  the  system  becomes  established,  the  short  term  role 
recommended  in  this  report  for  NAHRO,  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  system  should  function  without  it.   The  reasons 
why  NAHRO  is  recommended  for  this  role  are: 

•  NAHRO  has  both  interest  and  experience  in  informa- 
tion transfer,  as  evidenced  by  its  role  in  such 
programs  as  the  PHMIP-TPP  product  marketing  effort. 

•  NAHRO  has  experience  with  many  aspects  of  a  regional 
system,  which  would  be  relevant  in  establishing 

the  TACs  themselves  and  their  relationship  to  the 
national  clearinghouse.   NAHRO  has  organized  and 
worked  with  regional  councils  as  a  way  to  promote 
its  own  effort  in  behalf  of  its  constituency  which 
consists  primarily  of  those  involved  in  the  public 
sector . 
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•  NAHRO  is  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  recom- 
mended site  for  the  proposed  national  clearinghouse. 
At  least  one  major  institution  (IREM)  would  probably 
find  it  difficult  to  provide  direct  staff  assist- 
ance that  far  from  its  central  office  in  Chicago. 

•NAHRO,  as  an  organization,  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  individuals  who  have  been  concerned  with  and 
actively  involved  in  housing-related  issues  for 
several  decades.   This  wealth  of  experience  should 
be  invaluable  in  helping  to  perceive  and  balance 
the  interests  of  each  of  the  primary  institutions. 

•  NAHRO  has  had  lengthy  experience  in  working  with  a 
number  of  other  organizations  of  varying  outlooks 
on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

•NAHRO,  like  several  other  organizations,  has  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  assisting  the  development  of 
an  information  system. 

The  functions  that  NAHRO  would  be  called  upon  to  perform 
in  the  start-up  phase  of  the  information  system  would  include 
at  least  the  following: 

•  Organize  an  independent  advisory  council  to  develop 
policy  and  assist  the  staff  of  the  information 
system  to  design  programs  responsive  to  user  needs. 
Advisory  council  members  should  represent  all  of 
the  major  participants  in  housing  management.   It  is 
essential  that  representatives  of  NCHM  and  IREM,  as 
well  as  of  NAHRO,  be  invited  to  become  members  of 
this  council.   As  the  information  system  grows  in 
stature  and  capability,  the  advisory  council  would 
take  on  the  more  comprehensive  duties  typically  per- 
formed by  a  Board  of  Directors. 

•  Provide  staff  assistance  for  the  fledgling  organi- 
zation.  Even  before  the  system  brings  its  own  staff 
"on  board,"  there  will  be  a  need  for  staff  assistance 
Such  work  as  drafting  job  descriptions,  handling 
correspondence,  and  preparing  organizational  minutes, 
must  be  done  if  the  system  is  to  be  launched. 

•  Hire  a  director  to  manage  the  information  system. 
The  director,  in  turn,  with  the  help  of  the  advi- 
sory council,  will  appoint  the  TAC  directors. 

These  and  other  short  term  services  are  necessary  to  the 
long  term  success  of  the  system. 
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There  is  no  single  information  system  currently  in  oper- 
ation that  is  sufficiently  similar  to  the  one  proposed  in  this 
report  to  provide  a  source  of  comparison  for  start-up  costs 
and  annual  expenditures.   Nevertheless,  elements  of  existing 
clearinghouses  and  projections  of  the  space  requirements,  staff- 
ing levels ,  and  services  of  the  proposed  management  information 
clearinghouse  and  regional  technical  assistance  centers  oro- 
vide  some  indication  of  the  range  of  costs  that  can  be  antic- 
ipated.  With  respect  to  the  clearinghouse  function  that  is 
recommended  for  Washington,  D.C.,  the  first  year  costs  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000.   In  subsequent 
years,  operating  costs  of  $100,000  can  be  expected.   Office 
equipment,  telephone  installation,  orinting,  staff  recruitment, 
and  similar  items  account  for  the  higher  costs  in  the  first 
year.   Likewise,  the  regional  technical  assistance  centers  are 
estimated  to  cost  about  $75,000  per  year  per  center,  with  an 
additional  cost  of  $15,000  for  each  center  during  the  initial 
year . 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  are  only  approx- 
imations.  Until  job  descriptions  are  written,  center  locations 
determined,  and,  most  importantly,  services  are  agreed  upon,  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  any  more  precise.   The  amounts  that  are 
noted  do  take  into  account  the  cost  of  renting  office  space. 
To  the  degree  to  which  any  portion  of  the  system  were  to  oper- 
ate from  existing  and  shared  space,  the  annual  costs  might 
run  somewhat  less  than  indicated.   Finally,  the  cost  estimates 
are  gross  estimates.   They  do  not  take  into  account  income  that 
might  be  received  by  the  system.   Therefore,  if  HUD  were  to 
include  the  cost  of  services  purchased  by  an  LHA  as  an  allow- 
able expenditure  (and  were  to  increase  LHA  operating  budgets 
accordingly) ,  the  centers,  might  require  a  considerably  lower 
subsidy.   Similarly,  p^lJJ&ail-y-assisted  and  private  housing 
entities  are  likely  to  purchase  services  from  the  technical 
assistance  centers  as  such  services  are  shown  to  be  of  value 
over  time. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SAMPLE  OF  INTERVIEW  FORM 
******************************* 

*  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  BY       * 

*  * 

HR&D  INTERVIEWER 

*  * 

*  * 

*  DURING  TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW  * 
******************************£ 


PROMISE  OF  CONFIDENTIALITY:   NO  INDIVIDUALS  OR  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

WILL  BE  IDENTIFIED  IN  ANY  REPORTING 
OF  THIS  INFORMATION. 

1)   Please  rate  each  of  the  following  responsibilities  in  terms 
of  their  importance  to  you  and  your  housing  authority.   Each 
responsibility  may  be  rated:   Very  Important;  Important, 
Slightly  Important;  Not  Important. 


Very  Slightly      Not 

Important   Important   Important   Importani 


a)  Rent  levels,  collection 
and  tenant  accounts 

b)  Property  maintenance 

c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  and  occupancy 

d)  Tenant  social,  health 
and  job  opportunity 
services 

e)  Management-resident 
communication 

f)  Management-HUD 
communication 

g)  Management  communication 
with  state  and  local 
agencies 

h)  Budget  and  related 
matters 

i)  Improvement  of  buildings 
and  grounds 
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Very  Slightly      Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 


j)  Security  arrangements 

k)  Personnel  administration 
and  employee  relations 

1)  Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing  & 
control 

n)  Other         


(please    specify) 

For  which  of  the  following  responsibilities  do  you  feel  that 
you  and/or  your  staff  needs  more  training? 

Might  Be        Not 
Definitely    Helpful     Necessary 

a)  Rent  Levels,  collection 
and  tenant  accounts 

b)  Property  maintenance 

c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  and  occupancy 

d)  Tenant  social,  health 
and  job  opportunity 
services 

e)  Management-resident 
communication 

f)  Management-HUD 
communication 

g)  Management  communication 
with  state  and  local 
agencies 

h)  Budget  and  related 
matters 
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i)  Improvement  of 
buildings  and 
grounds 

j)  Security 

arrangements 

k)  Personnel 

administration  and 
employee  relations 

1)  Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing 
and  control 


Definitely 


Might  Be 
Helpful 


Not 
Necessary 


n)  Other 


(please    specify ) 


3)   We  are  interested  in  knowing  your  opinion  as  to  how  training 
for  your  type  of  position  could  be  improved.   Therefore, 
please  indicate  whether  you  feel  the  following  forms  of 
training  would  be:   Very  Helpful;  Helpful,  Somewhat  Helpful, 
Not  Helpful. 

Very  Somewhat    Not 

Helpful   Helpful   Helpful   Helpful 

a)  More  on-the-job 
training 

b)  Pre-job  short  courses 

c)  College  degree 
curriculum  in  housing 
management 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 
with  on-the-job  training 

e)  Other  forms  or 
combinations  of  training 
that  you  think  would 

be  very  effective        


(please    specify ) 
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When  you  want  information  about  any  aspect  of  housing  manage- 
ment, where  do  you  turn  first? 

Rate  each  of  the  following  sources  of  housing  management 
information  in  terms  of  their  usefulness  to  you. 

Very    Somewhat    Not         No 
Useful    Useful    Useful    Experience 

a)  HUD  workshops 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials) 

c)  IREM  workshops  (Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management) 

d)  NCHM  workshops  (National 
Center  for  Housing 
Management) 

e)  Community  college  and/or 
university  courses 

f)  Technical  school  courses 

g)  Apprenticeships 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency 

Which  of  the  following  written  documents  do  you  refer  to  on  a 
regular  and  frequent  basis?   Please  indicate  which  of  these 
you  find  most  useful. 

Yes      No 

a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines 

b)  HUD  Challenge 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing 

e)  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management 
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Yes      No 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter 

g)  Technical  publications 
h)  Product  catalogues 

i)  Other  

(please    specify ) 

7)   What  is  your  approximate  annual  budget  for  such  non-salary 
administrative  expenses  as: 

a)  publications  $ 

b)  membership  dues  and  fees    $ 

c)  travel  $ 

d)  miscellaneous  $   


Rate  each  of  the  following  sources  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  you  find  useful  the  information  and  assistance  you  get 
from  the  source  relative  to  your  management  responsibilities. 
Each  position  may  be  rated:   Very  Useful;  Somewhat  Useful, 
Not  Useful;  No  Experience. 

Very    Somewhat   Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful    Experience 

a)  HUD  area  office 
representatives 

b)  HUD  regional  office 
representatives 

c)  HUD  Washington  Office 

d)  NAHRO  regional  councils 

e)  NAHRO  national  office 
staff 

f)  Other  LHA  directors 
and  managers 

g)  Private  consultants 

h)  University  technical 
resources 
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Very    Somewhat    Not         No 
Useful    Useful    Useful    Experience 

i)  State  government  personnel 

j)  Local  government  personnel 

k)  Other  

(please    specify ) 

9)   Do  you  now  have  the  opportunity  to  get  management  assistance 
from  a  state  or  regional  technical  assistance  center? 

Yes      No 

If  yes,  what  is  the  name  and  address? 

D)   Do  you  and  members  of  your  staff  attend  workshops,  seminars 
and  other  training  sessions  in  your  region? 

Yes  No 

(if  yes  continue         (if  no  skip  to 
with  next  question)      number  thirteen) 

L)   What  is  the  total  number  of  such  training  sessions  that  you 
and  your  staff  attended  in  1974?   (For  example:   If  three 
staff  members  attended  the  same  conference,  consider  that 
three  separate  training  sessions.)   After  answering  this 
question  skip  to  number  fifteen. 


2)   If  neither  you  nor  any  members  of  your  staff  have  attended 
workshops,  seminars  of  training  sessions  in  your  region, 
what  are  the  principal  reasons?   If  you  check  more  than  one 
reason,  please  indicate  the  most  important  reason. 

Not  enough  time 

Not  enough  funds 

Location  inconvenient 

Subject  matter  not  well  presented 
in  the  past 

Subject  matter  not  of  interest 

Other   

(please    specify ) 
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Would  you  or  members  of  your  staff  attend  workshops,  seminars, 
and  training  sessions  in  your  region  if  you  felt  that  the 
objections  you  have  checked  in  question  thirteen  were  overcome? 

Yes     Maybe     No 

Have  you  used  the  services  of  private  management  consulting 
firms?   (If  no,  skip  to  number  seventeen.) 

Yes  No 

If  you  have  used  the  services  of  a  private  management  consulting 
firm,  how  would  you  rate  their  usefulness  to  your  housing  author- 
ity?  (After  answering  this  questions  skip  to  number  eighteen.) 

Very  Useful 
Useful 

Somewhat  Useful 
Not  Useful 

If  you  have  not  used  the  services  of  a  private  management  con- 
sulting firm,  please  indicate  the  reasons  for  this  decision. 
If  you  check  more  than  one  reason,  please  indicate  the  most 
important  reason. 

Services  not  needed 

No  money 

Not  familiar  with  management  consulting 
firms 

No  consulting  firms  in  the  area 

Other  

(please    specify ) 

In  general,  when  seeking  information  from  outside  your  own 
agency,  how  do  you  prefer  to  communicate? 

In  person     By  phone     By  mail 

Which  of  the  following  management  oriented  professional  organi- 
zations do  you  and/or  your  LHA  belong  to: 

NAHRO 

I  REM 

National  Society  of  Professional 
Resident  Managers 
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National  Apartment  Association 

National  Association  for 
Real  Estate  Brokers 

National  Association  of 
Home  Builders 

Other  

(please    specify 

19)   If  there  were  some  particularly  successful  aspect  of  your  LHA 
operation  that  could  be  useful  to  other  LHAs ,  would  you  be 
willing  to  help  lead  a  one  or  two  day  workshop  at  a  regional 
technical  assistance  center? 

Yes     No     Maybe 


(clarify ) 

20)   If  a  national  clearinghouse  and  regional  technical  assistance 
centers  on  housing  management  were  established,  what  services 
would  you  most  want  them  to  provide  for  you  and  for  members 
of  your  staff?  (specify ) 
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APPENDIX B 
RESULTS  OF  THE  RANDOM  SAMPLE  USER  SURVEY 


Listed  below  are  the  results  of  the  user  survey  which  was 
administered  to  executive  directors  of  eighty  housing  authorities 
across  the  nation.   Results  are  listed  by  size  category  of 
authority.   For  the  purposes  of  this  report  housing  authorities 
were  categorized  as:   1)  Very  Small  (0-100  units);  2)  Small  (101- 
200  units);  Medium  (201-700  units);  Large  (701  plus  units).   The 
results  for  each  survey  question  for  the  total  sample  are  also 
listed  in  this  appendix. 


a.  RESULTS  FOR  VERY  SMALL  AUTHORITIES  p.  I  Ob" 

b.  RESULTS  FOR  SMALL  AUTHORITIES  p.  /'<-/ 

c.  RESULTS  FOR  MEDIUM  AUTHORITIES  p.  l^-i- 

d.  RESULTS  FOR  LARGE  AUTHORITIES  p.  I  ^ 

e.  RESULTS  FOR  TOTAL  SAMPLE  p.  't' 
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a-1  Rating  of  Responsibilities 


Very  Slightly       Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 


a)  Rent  levels, 
collection  & 
tenant  accounts 


84.4 


15.6 


b)  Property 

maintenance 


78.1 


21.9 


c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  & 

occupancy  78.1 

d)  Tenant  social, 
health  &  job 
opportunity  services    15.6 

e)  Management-resident 
communication  50.0 


1.9 


53.1 


46.9 


28.1 


3.1 


3.1 


f)  Management-HUD 
communication 


59.4 


37.5 


3.1 


g)  Management  commu- 
nication with  state 
&  local  agencies 


15.6 


53.1 


31.  3 


h)  Budget  &  related 
matters 


78.1 


15.6 


6.3 


i)  Improvement  of 

buildings  &  grounds 


43.8 


50.0 


3.1 


3.1 


j)  Security  arrange- 
ments 


28.1 


37.5 


28.1 


6.3 


k)  Personnel  adminis- 
tration &  employee 
relations  4  3.8 

1)  Public  relations        40.6 


40.6 
46.9 


9.4 
9.4 


6.  3 
3.1 


m)  Internal  auditing 
&  control 


.6.  3 


37.5 


6.3 
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a -2   Need  for  Training 


Might  Be     Not 
Definitely   Helpful   Necessary 

Rent  levels,  collection 

&  tenant  accounts  25.0       25.0        46.9 

Property  maintenance  25.0       37.5        37.5 

Tenant  application, 

selection  &  occupancy  21.9       40.6        37.5 

Tenant  social,  health 

&  job  opportunity  services        9.4       46.9        43.8 

Management- re si dent 
communication 

Management-HUD 
communication 

Management  communication 
with  state  &  local  agencies 

h)  Budget  &  related  matters 

Improvement  of  buildings 
&  grounds 

j)  Security  arrangements 

k)  Personnel  administration 
&  employee  relations 

Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing  & 

control  21.9       53.1        21.9 


21.9 

43.8 

34.4 

40.6 

40.6 

18.  8 

15.6 

53.1 

28.1 

46.9 

37.5 

15.6 

18.8 

46.9 

34.4 

12.5 

37.5 

46.9 

6.3 

37.5 

56.3 

25.0 

50.0 

25.0 
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a -3   Type  of  Training  Preferred 


Very  Somewhat  Not 

Helpful  Helpful   Helpful  Helpful 

a)  More  on-the-job  training    53.1  31.3      3.1  12.5 

b)  Pre- job  short  courses       31.3  40.6     15.6  12.5 

c)  College  degree  curriculum 

in  housing  management        6.3  25.0     21.9  46.9 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 

with  on-the-job  training    37.5  34.4     18.8  9.4 


-4   Information  Source  Consulted  First 

HUD  Area  Office  Other  LHA  Other 

78.1  9.4  12.5 
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a-5   Usefulness  of  Management  Education  and  Training  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not       No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  workshops  59.4      18.8       6.3       15.6 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  &  Redevelop- 
ment Officials)  18.8       9.4       6.3       65.6 

c)  I REM  workshops 
(Institute  of  Real 

Estate  Management)        6.3       —        9.4       84.4 

d)  NCHM  workshops 

(National  Center  for 

Housing  Management)       6.3       9.4      12.5       71.9 

e)  Community  college  and/ 

or  university  courses    12.5       9.4      15.6       62.5 

f)  Technical  school 

courses  3.1       9.4      15.6       71.9 

g)  Apprenticeships  3.1       9.4      18.8       68.8 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency       12.5      21.9      12.5       53.1 
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a-6   Usefulness  of  Written  Documents 


a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines 

b)  HUD  Challenge 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing 

e)  I REM  Journal  of  Property  Management 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter 

g)  Technical  publications 
h)  Product  catalogues 

a-7  Budget  Allocations 

Budget  0-50   51-100   101-200   201-300   301+ 

Publications         90.6     6.3      3.1 

Membership  Dues 

and  Fees  '  84.4     9.4      --        6.3 

0-250   251-500   501-1000   1001-2000   2000+ 
Travel  46.9     37.5      3.1         9.4       3.1 


Yes 

No 

96.9 

3.1 

15.6 

84.4 

40.6 

59.4 

15.6 

84.4 

6.3 

90.6 

31.3 

68.8 

31.3 

68.8 

46.9 

53.1 
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a- 8  Usefulness  of  Assistance  Resources 


Very  Somewhat    Not       No 

Useful  Useful    Useful   Experience 

HUD  area  office 

representatives          90.6  9.4 

b)  HUD  regional  office 

representatives          43.8  37.5      6.3      12.5 


37.5 

6.3 

25.0 

12.5 

21.9 

9.4 

c)  HUD  Washington  office    12.5      25.0     12.5      50.0 

d)  NAHRO  regional  councils   —       21.9      9.4      68.8 

NAHRO  national  office 

staff  --       15.6     12.5      71.9 

Other  LHA  directors 

&  managers  53.1      25.0      6.3      15.6 

g)  Private  consultants      15.6      15.6      6.3      62.5 

h)  University  technical 

resources  6.3       6.3     12.5      75.0 

State  government 

personnel  6.3      18.8      9.4      65.6 

Local  government 

personnel  18.8      34.4      9.4      37.5 


a-9  Availability  of  Technical  Assistance 


Yes         No 


28.1       71.9 
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a -10  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


Yes       No 


78.1      21.9 


a  -11  Extent  of  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


1-5        6-10      11-15       16+ 
Sessions   Sessions   Sessions   Sessions 

91.6        8.3 


a -12  Reasons  for  Not  Attending  Training  Sessions 

Not  enough  time  25.0 

Not  enough  funds  12.5 

Location  inconvenient  25.0 

Subject  matter  not  well 

presented  in  the  past  12.5 

Subject  matter  not  of 

interest  12.5 

Other  12.5 


a -13  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions  if  Objections  Overcome 


Yes        No 


75.0      25.0 
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a-14  Use  of  Private  Consultants 

Yes        No 
6.3       93.8 

a-15  Usefulness  of  Private  Consultants 

Very  Useful  100.0 

Useful 

Somewhat  Useful 
Not  Useful 


a-16  Reasons  for  Not  Using  Private  Consultants 

Services  not  needed  40.0 

No  money  23.3 

Not  familiar  with 
management  con- 
sulting firms  13.3 

No  consulting  firms 

in  area  16 . 7 

Other  6.7 


a-17  Preferred  Mode  of  Communication 

In  oerson  34  .  4 
By  phone  40.6 
By  mail        18.  8 
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a -18  Membership  in  Professional  Organizations 


NAIIRO 

I  REM 

National  Society  of  Professional 
Resident  Managers 

National  Apartment  Association 

National  Association  for  Real 

Estate  Brokers  3.1       96.9 

National  Association  of  Home 

Builders  3.1       96.9 


Yes 

No 

50.0 

50.0 

00.0 

100.0 

00.0 

100.0 

00.0 

100.0 

a-19  Willingness  to  Lead  a  Workshop 

Yes         No        Maybe 
31.3        46.9       21.9 
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b-1  Rating  of  Responsibilities 


Very  Slightly       Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 


Rent  levels, 
collection  & 
tenant  accounts 


80.0 


20.0 


Property 
maintenance 


73.3 


20.0 


6.7 


Tenant  application, 
selection  & 
occupancy 

Tenant  social, 
health  &  job 
opportunity  services 


46.7 


13.3 


46.7 


66.  7 


6.7 


13.3 


6.7 


Management- re si dent 
communication 


73.3 


20.0 


6.7 


Management-HUD 
communication 


60.0 


33.3 


6.7 


Management  commu- 
nication with  state 
&  local  agencies 


33.  3 


46.  7 


20.0 


Budget  &  related 
matters 


16.7 


13.3 


Improvement  of 
buildings  &  grounds 


40.0 


53.3 


6.7 


Security  arrange- 
ments 


20.0 


40.0 


33.3 


6.7 


Personnel  adminis- 
tration &  employee 
relations 

Public  relations 


60.0 
20.0 


33.3 
73.3 


6.7 


6.7 


Internal  auditing 
&  control 


66.7 


33.3 
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b  -2   Need  for  Training 


Might  Be    Not 

Definitely   Helpful  Necessary 

a)  Rent  levels,  collection 

&  tenant  accounts  33.3        33.3        26.7 


40.0  40.0  13.3 

26.7  46.7  20.0 

33.3  40.0  20.0 

20.0  60.0  13.3 

20.0  66.7  6.7 


b)  Property  maintenance 

c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  &  occupancy 

d)  Tenant  social,  health 
&  job  opportunity  services 

e)  Management-resident 
communication 

f)  Management-HUD 
communication 

g)  Management  communication 
with  state  &  local  agencies 

h)  Budget  &  related  matters 

i)  Improvement  of  buildings 
&  grounds 

j)  Security  arrangements 

k)  Personnel  administration 
&  employee  relations 

1)  Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing  & 

.,  60.0         6.7        26./ 

control 


13.  3 

53.  3 

26.7 

60.0 

26.7 

6.7 

33.3 

40.0 

20.0 

13.3 

40.0 

40.0 

26.7 

46.7 

20.0 

20.0 

46.7 

26.7 
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b-3  Type  of  Training  Preferred 


Very  Somewhat     Not 

Helpful  Helpful   Helpful   Helpful 

a)  More  on-the-job  training    53.3  26.7      20.0 

b)  Pre-job  short  courses       13.3  46.7      33.3      6.7 

c)  College  degree  curriculum 

in  housing  management       40.0  33.3      13.3      6.7 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 

with  on-the-job  training    46.7  40.0      13.3 


b  -4  Information  Source  Consulted  First 

HUD  Area  Office  Other  LHA  Other 

86.7  6.7 
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b  -5  Usefulness  of  Management  Education  and  Training  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  workshops  73.3      20.0      —         6.7 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  &  Redevelop- 
ment Officials)  20.0      26.7      6.7       46.7 

c)  IREM  workshops 
(Institute  of  Real 

Estate  Management)         --       13.3      6.7       80.0 

d)  NCHM  workshops 

(National  Center  for 
Housing  Management)       13.3      13.3      --        73.3 

e)  Community  college  and/ 

or  university  courses    20.0      46.7      --       33.3 

f)  Technical  school 

courses  ~~       26.7      —        73.3 

g)  Apprenticeships  33.3      13.3      —        53.3 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency       13.3      40.0      —        46.7 
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b-6   Usefulness  of  Written  Documents 


Yes 

No 

100.0 

00.0 

26.7 

73.  3 

66.7 

33.3 

40.0 

60.0 

00.0 

100.0 

40.0 

60.0 

46.7 

53.  3 

80.0 

20.0 

a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines 

b)  HUD  Challenge 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing 

e)  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter 

g)  Technical  publications 
h)  Product  catalogues 

b-7  Budget  Allocations 


Budget  0-50   51-100  101-200   201-300   301+ 

Publications       66.7     6.7       6.7      6.7      13.3 

Membership  Dues 

and  Fees  46.7    40.0       6.7      6.7 

0-250   251-500'  501-1000   1001-2000   2001+ 
Travel            33.3     26.7      33.3        6.7 
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b-8   Usefulness  of  Assistance  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 


HUD  area  office 

representatives  9  3.3       6.7 

HUD  regional  office 
representatives 


40.0 

60.0 

6.7 

40.0 

6.7 

40.0 

c)  HUD  Washington  office     6.7      40.0      20.0      33.3 

d)  NAHRO  regional  councils   6.7      40.0       —       53.3 

NAHRO  national  office 

staff  6.7      26.7       6.7      60.0 

Other  LHA  directors 

&  managers  80.0       6.7      6.7      6.7 

g)  Private  consultants      13.3       —       13.3      73.3 

h)  University  technical 

resources  6.7      46.7       —       46.7 

State  government 

personnel  33.3      13.3      13.3      40.0 

Local  government 

personnel  53.3      33.3       --       13.3 


b-9   Availability  of  Technical  Assistance 


Yes         No 


26.7        73.3 
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b-10   Attendance  at  Traininq  Sessions 


Yes       No 


86.7      13.3 


b-11   Extent  of  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


1-5        6-10      11-15       16+ 
Sessions   Sessions   Sessions   Sessions 

63. 1        7.7       15.4        7.7 


b-12  Reasons  for  Not  Attending  Training  Sessions 

Not  enough  time  100.0 

Not  enough  funds 

Location  inconvenient 

Subject  matter  not  well 
presented  in  the  past 

Subject  matter  not  of 
interest 

Other 


b -13  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions  if  Objections  Overcome 


Yes        No 


50.0       50.0 
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b-14   Use  of  Private  Consultants 

Yes  No 

00.0  100.0 

b-15   Usefulness  of  Private  Consultants 
Very  useful  00.0 

Useful  00.0 

Somewhat  useful      00.0 
Not  useful  00.0 


b-16   Reasons  for  Not  Using  Private  Consultants 

Services  not  needed      53.3 

No  money  12 . 5 

Not  familiar  with 
management  con- 
sulting firms  12.5 

No  consulting  firms 

in  area  12 . 5 

Other 


b-17   Preferred  Mode  of  Communication 
In  person  33.3 

By  phone  4  0.0 

By  mail  13.3 
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b-18   Membership  in  Professional  Organizations 

Yes        No 

NAHRO  7  3.3       26.7 

IREM  6.7       9  3.3 

National  Society  of  Professional 

Resident  Managers  6.7       93.3 

National  Apartment  Association       00.0  100.0 

National  Association  for  Real 

Estate  Brokers  00.0  100.0 

National  Association  of  Home 

Builders  00.0  100.0 


b-19   Willingness  to  Lead  a  Workshop 
Yes         No        Maybe 
60.0         26.7        13.3 
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c_ 1   Rating  of  Responsibilities 


Very  Slightly       Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 


a)  Rent  levels, 
collection  & 
tenant  accounts 


100.0 


b)  Property 
maintenance 


.2 


11.  8 


c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  & 

occupancy  76.5 

d)  Tenant  social, 
health  &  job 
opportunity  services    2  3.5 

e)  Management-resident 
communication  47.1 


23.5 


41.2 


11.8 


11.8 


5.9 


f)  Management-HUD 
communication 


64.7 


35.  3 


g)  Management  commu- 
nication with  state 
&  local  agencies        29.4 

h)  Budget  &  related 

matters  76 . 5 


52.9 


23.5 


11.8 


5.9 


i)  Improvement  of 

buildings  &  grounds     52.9 

j)  Security  arrange- 
ments 29.4 


35.3 


41.2 


5.9 


17.6 


5.9 


11.8 


k)  Personnel  adminis- 
tration &  employee 
relations  70 . 6 

1)  Public  relations        29.4 


23.5 
64.7 


5.9 


5.9 


m)     Internal    auditing 
&    control 


52.9 


41.2 


5.9 
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c- 2  Need  for  Training 


Might  Be     Not 
Definitely   Helpful   Necessary 

Rent  levels,  collection 

&  tenant  accounts  47.1        41.2       11.8 

Property  maintenance  29.4        41.2       29.4 

Tenant  application, 

selection  &  occupancy  47.1        35.3       17.6 

Tenant  social,  health 

&  job  opportunity  services       17.6        70.6       11.8 

Management-resident 

communication  35.3        52.9       11.8 

Management-HUD 

communication  5.9        76.5       17.6 

Management  communication 
with  state  &  local  agencies 

Budget  &  related  matters 

Improvement  of  buildings 
&  grounds 

j)  Security  arrangements 

k)  Personnel  administration 
&  employee  relations 

Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing  & 
control 


23.5 

64.7 

11.8 

35.3 

47.1 

17.6 

17.6 

64.  7 

17.6 

23.5 

41.2 

35.3 

35.  3 

47.1 

17.6 

23.5 

64.7 

11.8 

47.1        29.4       23.5 
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c-3  Type  of  Training  Preferred 


Very  Somewhat  Not 

Helpful  Helpful   Helpful  Helpful 

a)  More  on-the-job  training    47.1  23.5      17.6  5.9 

b)  Pre-job  short  courses       23.5  47.1      23.5  5.9 

c)  College  degree  curriculum 

in  housing  management       23.5  29.4      29.4  17.6 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 

with  on-the-job  training    76.5  --        17.6  5.9 


c-4   Information  Source  Consulted  First 

HUD  Area  Office  Other  LHA  Other 

64.7  11.8  11.8 
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C-5  Usefulness  of  Management  Education  and  Training  Resources 

Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  workshops  58.8     35.3       5.9 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  &  Redevelop- 
ment Officials) 


17.6     64.7       5.9      11.8 


c)  IREM  workshops 

(Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management) 


11.8      5.9       5.9      76.5 


d)  NCHM  workshops 

(National  Center  for 

Housing  Management)        5.9     17.6       5.9      70.6 


e)  Community  college  and/ 
or  university  courses 

f)  Technical  school 
courses 

g)  Apprenticeships 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency 


11.8  29.4  --  58.8 

11.8  35.3  —  52.9 

11.8  23.5       5.9  58.8 

29.4  29.4  11.8  29.4 
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c-6   Usefulness  of  Written  Documents 


Yes 

No 

LOO.O 

00.0 

35.  3 

64.7 

76.5 

23.5 

70.6 

29.4 



94.1 

29.4 

64.7 

29.4 

64.7 

52.9 

47.1 

a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines 

b)  HUD  Challenge 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing 

e)  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter 

g)  Technical  publications 
h)  Product  catalogues 

c-7   Budget  Allocations 

Budget  0-50   51-100   101-200   201-300   301+ 

Publications       29.4    23.5      17.6      23.5     5.9 

Membership  Fees 

and  Dues  '         11.8    17.6      47.1       5.9    17.6 

0-250   251-500   501-1000   1001-2000   2001+ 
Travel  17.6     11.8      11.8        41.2      17.6 
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c-8  Usefulness  of  Assistance  Resources 


Very    Somewhat   Not       No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  area  office 
representatives  82.4      17.6 

b)  HUD  regional  office 

representatives  23.5      47.1      11.8      17.6 

c)  HUD  Washington  office    11.8      29.4       35.3      23.5 

d)  NAHRO  regional  councils  17.6      29.4       17.6      35.3 

e)  NAHRO  national  office 

staff  5.9      35.3       23.5      35.3 

f)  Other  LHA  directors 

&  managers  47.1      41.2       11.8 

g)  Private  consultants      H-8      11.8       11.8      64.7 

h)  University  technical 

resources  17.6      11.8        5.9      64.7 

i)  State  government 

personnel  IV. 6      41.2       23.5      17.6 

j)  Local  government 

personnel  23.5      52.9       11.8      11.8 


c-9  Availability  of  Technical  Assistance 


Yes         No 


23.5       76.5 
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c-10  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


Yes       No 


94.1      5.9 


c-11  Extent  of  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


1-5        6-10      11-15       16+ 
Sessions   Sessions   Sessions   Sessions 

43.9        31.4       12.6       12.6 


c-12  Reasons  for  Not  Attending  Training  Sessions 

Not  enough  time  100.0 

Not  enough  funds 

Location  inconvenient 

Subject  matter  not  well 
presented  in  the  past 

Subject  matter  not  of 
interest 

Other 


c-13  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions  if  Objections  Overcome 

Yes        No 

100.0 
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c  -14  Use  of  Private  Consultants 


Yes        No 


5.9      94.1 

c-15  Usefulness  of  Private  Consultants 

Very  Useful         100.0 
Useful 

Somewhat  Useful 
Not  Useful 


c-16   Reasons  for  Not  Using  Private  Consultants 

Services  not  needed     62.5 

No  money  12.5 

Not  familiar  with 
management  con- 
sulting firms         12.5 

No  consulting  firms 

in  area  12.5 

Other 


c-17  Preferred  Mode  of  Communication 

In  person  35.3 
By  phone  52.9 
By  mail  5.9 
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c-18   Membership  in  Professional  Organizations 

Yes        No 

NAIIRO  9  4.1       5.9 

IREM  5.9      94.1 

National  Society  of  Professional 

Resident  Managers  00.0     100.0 

National  Apartment  Association  5.9      9  4.1 

National  Association  for  Real 

Estate  Brokers  5.9      94.1 

National  Association  of  Home 

Builders  00.0     100.0 


c-19   Willingness  to  Lead  a  Workshop 

Yes        No       Maybe 
58.8        23.5       17.6 
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d  -1  Rating  of  Responsibilities 


Very  Slightly       Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 


Rent  levels, 
collection  & 
tenant  accounts 


71.4 


28.6 


Property 
maintenance 


100.0 


Tenant  application, 
selection  & 
occupancy 

Tenant  social, 
health  &  job 
opportunity  services 

Management- re si dent 
communication 


57.1 


42.9 


15.7 


42.9 


:2.9 


14.3 


14.3 


Management-HUD 
communication 


42.9 


28.6 


28.6 


Management  commu- 
nication with  state 
&  local  agencies       57.1 

Budget  &  related 

matters  85 . 7 


14.3 


14.3 


14.3 


14.3 


Improvement  of 
buildings  &  grounds 


71.4 


28.6 


Security  arrange- 
ments 


57.1 


28.6 


14.3 


Personnel  adminis- 
tration &  employee 
relations  71 .  4 

Public  relations       57.1 


28.6 
28.6 


14.3 


Internal  auditing 
&  control 


71.4 


14.3 


14.3 
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d -2   Need  for  Training 


Might  Be     Not 
Definitely   Helpful   Necessary 

Rent  levels,  collection 

&  tenant  accounts  14.3        57.1       28.6 

Property  maintenance  42.9        42.9       14.3 

Tenant  application, 

selection  &  occupancy  42.9        28.6       28.6 

Tenant  social,  health 

&  job  opportunity  services       28.6        28.6       42.9 

Management- re si dent 

communication  14.3        85.7 

Management-HUD 

communication  14.3        57.1       28.6 

Management  communication 
with  state  &  local  agencies 

Budget  &  related  matters 

Improvement  of  buildings 
&  grounds 

j)  Security  arrangements 

k)  Personnel  administration 
&  employee  relations 

Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing  & 

control  28.6        71.4 


28.6 

28.6 

42.9 

28.6 

57.1 

14.3 

14.3 

71.4 

14.3 

28.6 

57.1 

14.  3 

57.1 

42.9 

— 

28.6 

57.1 

14.3 
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d-3   Type  of  Training  Preferred 


Very  Somewhat     Not 

Helpful   Helpful   Helpful   Helpful 

a)  More  on-the-job  training    42.9      57.1 

b)  Pre-job  short  courses       14.3      42.9      --         42.9 

c)  College  degree  curriculum 

in  housing  management       57.1      14.3      14.3       14.3 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 

with  on-the-job  training    85.7      14.3 


d-4   Information  Source  Consulted  First 

HUD  Area  Office  Other  LHA  other 

14.3  14.3  57.1 
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d-5  Usefulness  of  Management  Education  and  Training  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  workshops  57.1     42.9 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  &  Redevelop- 
ment Officials)  85.7     14.3 

c)  IREM  workshops 
(Institute  of  Real 

Estate  Management)        —       14.3       14.3       71.4 

d)  NCHM  workshops 

(National  Center  for 
Housing  Management)       14.3     --         --         85.7 

e)  Community  college  and/ 

or  university  courses     28.6     28.6       —         42.9 

f)  Technical  school 

courses  --       42.9       --         57.1 

g)  Apprenticeships  28.6     28.6       --         42.9 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency        14.3     71.4       —         14.3 
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d -6   Usefulness  of  Written  Documents 


Yes 

No 

100.0 

00.0 

42.9 

57.1 

100.0 

00.0 

85.7 

14.3 

14.3 

85.7 

57.1 

42.9 

42.9 

57.1 

42.9 

57.1 

a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines 

b)  HUD  Challenge 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing 

e)  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter 

g)  Technical  publications 
h)  Product  catalogues 

d  _7   Budget  Allocations 


Budget             0-50  51-100  101-200   201-300   301+ 

Publications        --      --  14.3  14.3     71.4 

Membership  Dues 

and  Fees  '          —      —  —  —      100.0 

0-250  251-500  501-1000   1001-2000   2001+ 

Travel              —      —  —  14.3      85.7 
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d-8   Usefulness  of  Assistance  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

a)  HUD  area  office 

representatives  57.1      42.9 

b)  HUD  regional  office 

representatives  28.6      57.1      14.3 

c)  HUD  Washington  office     57.1      28.6      14.3 

d)  NAHRO  regional  councils   28.6      71.4 

e)  NAHRO  national  office 

staff  42.9      42.9      14.3 

f)  Other  LHA  directors 

&  managers  85.7     —       14.3 

g)  Private  consultants       --        71.4      28.6 

h)  University  technical 

resources  14.3      42.9      14.3       28.6 

i)  State  government 

personnel  28.6      71.4 

j)  Local  government 

personnel  42.9      28.6      28.6 


d-9   Availability  of  Technical  Assistance 


Yes         No 


28.6        71.4 
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d-10   Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


Yes       No 


100.0     00.0 


d-11   Extent  of  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


1-5        6-10      11-15       16+ 
Sessions   Sessions   Sessions   Sessions 

28.6       14.3       14.3        42.9 


d-12   Reasons  for  Not  Attending  Training  Sessions 

Not  enough  time  NA 

Not  enough  funds  NA 

Location  inconvenient  NA 

Subject  matter  not  well 

presented  in  the  past  NA 

Subject  matter  not  of 

interest  NA 

Other  NA 


d-13   Attendance  at  Training  Sessions  if  Objections  Overcome 


Yes        No 

NA  NA 
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d-14  Use  of  Private  Consultants 

Yes        No 
42.9       57.1 

d-15   Usefulness  of  Private  Consultants 

Very  Useful  33.  3 

Useful  33.3 

Somewhat  Useful  3  3.3 
Not  Useful 


d-16   Reasons  for  Not  Using  Private  Consultants 

Services  not  needed       75.0 

No  money  25.0 

Not  familiar  with 
management  con- 
sulting firms 

No  consulting  firms 
in  area 

Other 


d-17   Preferred  Mode  of  Communication 


In  person 

28.6 

By  phone 

57.1 

By  mail 

-- 

Other 

14.3 
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d-18  Membership  in  Professional  Organizations 

Yes        No 

NAHRO  10  0.0      0  0.0 

IREM  00.0     100.0 

National  Society  of  Professional 

Resident  Managers  00.0     100.0 

National  Apartment  Association         00.0     100.0 

National  Association  for  Real 

Estate  Brokers  00.0     100.0 

National  Association  of  Home 

Builders  14.3      85.7 


d-19  Willingness  to  Lead  a  Workshop 

Yes         No        Maybe 
71.4        --         28.6 
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e- 1  Rating  of  Responsibilities 


Very  Slightly       Not 

Important   Important   Important   Important 


a)  Rent  levels, 
collection  & 
tenant  accounts 


15.9 


14.1 


b)  Property 
maintenance 


11.7 


16.9 


1.4 


c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  & 

occupancy  69.0 

d)  Tenant  social, 
health  &  job 
opportunity  services    19.7 

e)  Management-resident 
communication  57.7 


!9.6 


56.3 


36.6 


1.4 


19.7 


5.6 


4.2 


f)  Management-HUD 
communication 


59.2 


35.2 


5.6 


g)  Management  commu- 
nication with  state 
&  local  agencies 

h)  Budget  &  related 
matters 


26.8 


80.3 


47.9 


16.9 


22.5 


2.8 


i)  Improvement  of 

buildings  &  grounds 

j)  Security  arrange- 
ments 


47.9 


29.6 


45.1 


38.0 


4.2 


25.4 


2.8 


7.0 


k)  Personnel  adminis- 
tration &  employee 
relations  56 .  3 

1)  Public  relations        35.2 


33.8 
54.9 


4.2 
8.5 


5.6 

1.4 


m)  Internal  auditing 
&  control 


59.2 


35.2 


1.4 


4.2 
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35.2 

31.0 

29.6 

31.0 

39.4 

28.2 

31.0 

39.4 

28.2 

18.3 

49.3 

31.0 

e-2   Need  for  Training 


Might  Be     Not 
Definitely   Helpful   Necessary 

Rent  levels,  collection 
&  tenant  accounts 

b)  Property  maintenance 

c)  Tenant  application, 
selection  &  occupancy 

Tenant  social,  health 

&  job  opportunity  services 

Management- re si dent 
communication 

Management-HUD 
communication 

Management  communication 
with  state  &  local  agencies 

Budget  &  related  matters 

Improvement  of  buildings 
&  grounds 

j)  Security  arrangements 

k)  Personnel  administration 
&  employee  relations 

Public  relations 

m)  Internal  auditing  & 

control  36.6        39.4       21.1 


23.9        53. 5       21.1 
25.4        56.3       16.9 


18.3 

53.5 

25.4 

45.1 

39.4 

14.1 

21.1 

52.1 

25.4 

16.9 

40.8 

39.4 

22.5 

42.3 

33.6 

23.9 

53.5 

21.1 
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e-3   Type  of  Training  Preferred 


a)  More  on-the-job  training 

b)  Pre-job  short  courses 

c)  College  degree  curriculum 
in  housing  management 

d)  Combination  of  classroom 
or  workshop  instruction 
with  on-the-job  training 


Very  Somewhat  Not 

Helpful  Helpful   Helpful  Helpful 

50.7  31.0       9.9  7.0 

23.9  39.4      23.9  12.7 


22.5      26.8      21.1       28.2 


53.5      23.9      16.9        5.6 


e-4   Information  Source  Consulted  First 

HUD  Area  Office  Other  LHA  other 

70.4  8.5  14.1 
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e-5   Usefulness  of  Management  Education  and  Training  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

62.0      25.4       4.2        8.5 


a)  HUD  workshops 

b)  NAHRO  workshops 

(National  Association 
of  Housing  &  Redevelop- 
ment Officials) 

c)  IREM  workshops 
(Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management) 

d)  NCHM  workshops 

(National  Center  for 
Housing  Management) 

e)  Community  college  and/ 
or  university  courses 

f)  Technical  school 
courses 

g)  Apprenticeships 

h)  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  or 
other  state  agency 


25.4  26.8  5.6  42.3 
5.6  5.6  8.5  80.3 

8.5  11.3  7.0  73.2 

15.5  23.9  7.0  53.5 

4.2  22.5  7.0  66.2 

14.1  15.5  9.9  60.6 

16.9  32.4  9.9  40.8 
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e--6  Usefulness  of  Written  Documents 

Yes  No 

a)  HUD  regulations  and  guidelines  98.6  1.4 

b)  HUD  Challenge  25.4  74.6 

c)  NAHRO  Newsletter  60.6  39.4 

d)  NAHRO  Journal  of  Housing  40.8  59.2 

e)  IREM  Journal  of  Property  Management  4.2  9  3.0 

f)  Housing  Affairs  Letter  35.2  63.4 

g)  Technical  publications  35.2  63.4 
h)  Product  catalogues  54.9  45.1 

e-7  Budget  Allocations 

Budget  0-50   51-100   101-200   201-300   301+ 

Publications  62.0     9.9       8.5      8.5      11.3 

Membership  Fee 

and  Dues  50.7    16.9      12.7      5.6      14.1 

0-250       251-500       501-1000       1001-2000       2001+ 
Travel  88.7  4.2  4.2  1.4  1.4 
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Usefulness  of  Assistance  Resources 


Very    Somewhat    Not        No 
Useful    Useful    Useful   Experience 

HUD  area  office 

representatives  85.9      14.1 

HUD  regional  office 

representatives  36.6      46.5      7.0       9.9 

c)  HUD  Washington  office     15.5      29.6     19.7       35.2 

d)  NAHRO  regional  councils    8.5      32.4      8.5       50.7 

e)  NAHRO  national  office 

staff  7.0      14.1     14.1       53.5 

Other  LHA  directors 

&  managers  60.6      22.5      8.5        8.5 

g)  Private  consultants       12.7      16.9     11.3       59.2 

h)  University  technical 

resources  9.9      19.7      8.5       62.0 

State  government 

personnel  16.9      28.2     12.7       42.3 

Local  government 

personnel  29.6      38.0      9.9       22.5 


e  -9   Availability  of  Technical  Assistance 


Yes         No 


26.8        73.2 
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e-10   Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 

Yes       No 
85.9      14.1 

e-11   Extent  of  Attendance  at  Training  Sessions 


1-5        6-10      11-15       16+ 
Sessions   Sessions   Sessions   Sessions 

66.9       15.0        8.3       10.0 


e-12   Reasons  for  Not  Attending  Training  Sessions 

Not  enough  time  36.4 

Not  enough  funds  9 . 1 

Location  inconvenient  27.3 

Subject  matter  not  well 

presented  in  the  past  9.1 

Subject  matter  not  of 

interest  9.1 

Other  9.1 


Q-13   Attendance  at  Training  Sessions  if  Objections  Overcome 


Yes        No 


63.6       36.4 
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e -14  Use  of  Private  Consultants 

Yes       No 
8.5       91.5 

e-15  Usefulness  of  Private  Consultants 

Very  Useful  66.6  7 

Useful  66.67 

Somewhat  Useful  66.6  7 
Not  Useful 


e -16   Reasons  for  Not  Using  Private  Consultants 

Services  not  needed  50.77 

No  money  2  3.08 

Not  familiar  with 
management  con- 
sulting firms  10.77 

No  consulting  firms 

in  area  9.23 

Other  6.15 


e  -17   Preferred  Mode  of  Communication 


In  person 

33.8 

By  phone 

45.1 

By  mail 

12.7 
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e-18   Membership  in  Professional  Organizations 

Yes        No 


NAHRO 

I  REM 

National  Society  of  Professional 
Resident  Managers 

National  Apartment  Association 

National  Association  for  Real 
Estate  Brokers 

National  Association  of  Home 
Builders 


70.4  29.6 

2.8  97.2 

1.4  98.6 

1.4  98.6 

2.8  97.2 

2.8  97.2 


e-19   Willingness  to  Lead  a  Workshop 

Yes         No        Maybe 
47.9       32.4        19.7 
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APPENDIX  C 
EXPLANATION  OF  CROSS  TABULATION  PROCEDURES 


The  relationship  between  the  responses  to  question  number  one 
("...rate  each  of  the  following  responsibilities  in  terms  of  their 
importance...")  and  question  number  two  ("For  which  of  the  following 
responsibilities  do  you  feel  that  you  and/or  your  staff  needs  more 
training")  of  the  interview  form  were  investigated  using  a  contin- 
gency table  (cross-tabulation)  analysis.   The  specific  computer 
program  used  was  the  Subprogram  CROSSTABS  of  the  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS).   The  joint  frequency  distributions 
which  were  obtained  were  not  statistically  analyzed  by  any  test  of 
significance  or  summarized  by  any  standard  measures  of  association, 
such  as  the  contingency  coefficient,  phi,  tau,  gamma,  etc. 

Contingency  Table 

Sample  Frequency  Distribution 

For  a  Single  Responsibility 


Training     Training  Might    Training  Not 

Definitely be  Helpful Needed 

12  3 

Very  Important         8.5%         23.9%  1.4% 


Important  14.1%  26.8%  14.1% 


Slightly 

Important  1.4%  2.8%  4.2% 

__  _  _ 

Not  Important  0.0%  0.0%  1.4% 


For  each  of  the  thirteeen  responsibilities  that  the  respon- 
dents were  asked  to  rate,  a  summary  percentage  was  derived  and  then 
each  of  the  summary  percentages  was  ranked  in  relation  to  one  another. 
Each  summary  percentage  is  the  sum  of  the  percentages  in  three  of  the 
twelve  cells  of  the  contingency  table.   The  three  cells  which  were 
combined  to  form  the  summary  percentage  included:   1)  cell  #1,  the 
percentage  of  all  people  who  found  a  responsibility  "very  important" 
and  also  felt  that  additional  training  was  "definitely"  needed; 
2)  cell  #4,  the  percentage  of  all  people  who  found  a  responsibility 
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"important"  and  also  felt  that  additional  training  was  "definitely' 
needed;  and  3)  cell  #2,  the  percentage  of  all  people  who  found  a 
responsibility  "very  important"  and  also  felt  that  additional 
training  "might  be  necessary."   The  percentages  in  the  remaining 
nine  cells  were  not  added  to  form  the  summary  percentages. 

The  reason  only  three  cells  were  included  is  basically  a  matter 
of  judgment  by  the  researchers.   The  researchers  felt  that  one 
could  reasonably  exclude  all  cells  where  the  responsibility  was 
considered  either  "slightly  important"  or  "not  important."   Like- 
wise, the  researchers  excluded  those  cells  where  training  was 
considered  definitely  "not  needed."   The  one  cell  (cell  #5)  which 
was  not  excluded  because  it  fell  under  either  of  these  two  cate- 
gories was  the  cell  where  the  percentages  of  all  people  who  found 
a  responsibility  "important"  and  also  felt  training  "might  be 
helpful"  was  recorded.   It  was  felt  that  the  percentages  in  this 
cell  were  greatly  inflated  due  to  what  we  detected  as  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  respondents  to  say  that  a  responsibility  was 
less  than  "important"  or  that  training  was  "not  needed."   The 
degree  of  inflation  was  impossible  to  estimate  so  it  was  decided 
to  omit  the  percentage  in  cell  5  entirely. 

Each  of  the  summary  percentages  for  each  responsibility,  as 
previously  mentioned,  was  ranked  according  to  their  relative 
percentages.   The  highest  percentage  was  assigned  the  lowest 
number;  the  lowest  percentage  the  highest  number.   Where  per- 
centages were  identical,  the  same  number  was  assigned  to  both. 
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APPENDIX  D 
PHMIP  PRODUCT  CATALOG  EVALUATION 


The  Public  Housing  Management  Improvement  Product  Catalog, 
the  catalog  organized  by  OASIS  (or  Applied  Science  as  it  is 
now  known),  is  divided  into  four  major  subject  areas: 

administration  and  management 

management  information  systems 

maintenance  and  security 

resident  services 

Each  of  these  categories  contains  approximately  the  same  number 
of  products,  and  each  is  further  subdivided.  For  example,  "ad- 
ministration and  management"  has  been  subdivided  into: 

tenant  selection  and  occupancy 

approaches  to  project  management 

housing  services 

personnel  training 

These  in  turn  have  been  subdivided.   For  example,  "personnel 
training"  has  been  subdivided  into: 

staff  development  and  training 

housing  management  training 

maintenance  training 

The  organization  of  the  catalog  appears  to  have  been  done  log- 
ically with  similar  products  grouped  together.   One  major  problem 
exists,  though,  in  the  lack  of  information  the  catalog  contains. 
This  catalog  was  to  have  been  followed  by  one  containing  more  com- 
plete descriptions,  but  this  second  catalog  has  not  yet  appeared. 
The  descriptions  contained  in  the  first  catalog  are  very  brief. 
For  each  product  the  title  of  the  product  is  given,  a  one  sentence 
description  of  the  problem  which  the  product  was  to  solve  is  pro- 
vided, and  a  multiple  sentence  description  of  the  product  itself 
is  given. 
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Detailed  descriptions  of  the  products  have  not  been  commonly 
made  available.   HUD  area  offices  are  supposed  to  have  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  products,  although  at  least  one  area  office 
consulted  did  not  have  this  information.   The  lack  of  this  infor- 
mation was  a  particular  problem  for  area  offices  who  were  coun- 
seling TPP  authorities  on  what  products  to  use  in  their  TPP  ap- 
plications.  In  some  cases  even  the  catalog  containing  the  brief 
descriptions  was  not  available.   In  the  words  of  one  HUD  area 
office  staff  member:   "The  PHMIP  program  is  so  alien  to  us  that 
the  LHAs  have  more  knowledge  in  this  area  than  we  do." 

Even  in  the  cases  where  both  the  catalog  and  the  detailed 
descriptions  were  available,  HUD  area  and  regional  staff  personnel 
complained  that  the  content  of  the  descriptions  was  inconsistent. 
As  HUD  had  not  specified  what  information  should  be  included  in 
the  product  descriptions,  the  PHMIP  authorities  were  left  to  de- 
velop their  own  reporting  format.   As  might  be  expected  there 
were  variations  in  explicitness ,  depth,  and  candor  among  the 
descriptions  prepared  by  the  participating  PHMIP  authorities. 

The  inconsistent  and  often  inadequate  descriptions  made  it 
very  difficult  for  HUD  area  and  regional  personnel  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  each  product.   Funds  were  not  set  aside  for  HUD 
personnel  to  make  on-site  visits  to  substantiate  the  claims  made 
in  the  product  descriptions.   The  lack  of  evaluation  has  caused 
problems  for  HUD  personnel  who  must  recommend  products  whose 
quality  and  applicability  are  unknown  to  them.   Lacking  guide- 
lines, consistency,  and  evaluation,  TPP  and  other  non  PHMIP 
authorities  have  had  difficulties  in  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  products  which  might  be  appropriately  used  by  their 
authorities . 
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APPENDIX  E 
PERSONS  CONTACTED  IN  RESEARCH  EFFORT 


The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  all  those  con- 
tacted in  the  course  of  our  research  effort.   They  are  grouped 
into  five  categories:   people  knowledgeable  in  information 
systems,  people  familiar  with  document  resources,  people  working 
at  HUD  Central  Office,  people  working  at  HUD  regional  and  area 
offices,  and  people  with  expertise  relevant  to  other  issues 
raised  in  the  report.   Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  those 
listed  were  contacted  in  person. 


PEOPLE  KNOWLEDGEABLE  IN  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Concetta  Capoen 

Chief,  Documentation  and 
Publication  Branch 
Information  Services  Division 
HUD  Office  of  International 
Affairs 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 
Interviewed:   11-12-75 


Mindy  Klein 

Acquisition  Specialist 
Educational  Resources 
Information  Center/Early 
Childhood  Education 
(ERIC/ECE) 

805  W.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Urbana,  IL   61801 
Interviewed:   8-28-75 


John  Crotty 
Director 

National  Clearinghouse  for 
Poison  Control  Centers 
54  01  Westbard  Ave. 
Bethesda,  MD   20207 
Interviewed:   9-30-75 


Susan  Judd 

Documentation  Specialist 
Information  Services  Division 
HUD  Office  of  International 
Affairs 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 
Interviewed:   11-12-75 


Frank  Mattas 
Director 

San  Mateo  Educational  Resource 
Center 
333  Main  St. 
Redwood  City,  CA   94063 
Interviewed:   10-16-75 

Michael  Meshenberg 
Director 

Planning  Advisory  Service 
American  Society  of  Planning 

Officials 
1313  E.  60th 
Chicago,  IL   60637 
Interviewed:   10-24-75 
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Eleanor  O'Mara 

Member,  Evaluation  Staff 
Project  Officer/Monitor  for 

Clearinghouse 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Aging 

(proposed) 
Agency  on  Aging 
400  6th  St. ,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024 
Interviewed:   11-7-75 

William  Over 

Manager  of  Operations 
National  Criminal  Justice 

Reference  Service 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C.   20530 
Interviewed:   9-30-75 

Elizabeth  Par 

Project  Director 
National  Rehabilitation 

Information  Center 

(proposed) 
Rehabilitation  Research  and 

Training  Center 
George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.C.   20052 
Interviewed:   10-29-75 

E.  F.  Ricketts 

President  and  Executive 

Director 
Public  Administration  Service 
1313  E.  60th 
Chicago,  IL   60637 
Interviewed:   10-1-75 

Helga  Roth 

Director 

Voluntary  Action  Clearing- 
house 

National  Center  for  Voluntary 
Action 

1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20036 

Interviewed:   9-11-75 


Donald  Smith 

Deputy  Director 

National  Clearinghouse  on 

Aging  (proposed) 
Agency  on  Aging 
400  6th  St. ,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20024 
Interviewed:   11-7-75 

James  Trew 

Assistant  Chief  for  Informati 

Services 
National  Referral  Center 
Science  and  Technology 

Division 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.C.   20540 
Interviewed (phone) :  11-18-75 

Vincent  Verfuerth 
Secretary 
Smithsonian  Science 

Information  Exchange 
Room  30  0 

1730  M  St. ,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 
Interviewed  (phone) :  11-11-7! 

Howard  White 

Chief,  Evaluation  Staff 
National  Clearinghouse  on 

Aging  (proposed) 
Agency  on  Aging 
400  6th  St. ,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20024 
Interviewed:   11-7-75 

Olga  Wise 

Publications  Coordinator 
National  Clearinghouse  for 

Criminal  Justice  Planning 

and  Architecture 
505  E.  Green,  Suite  200 
Champaign,  IL   61820 
Interviewed:   10-31-75 
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PEOPLE  FAMILIAR  WITH  DOCUMENT  RESOURCES 


Beth  Brown 

Director  of  the  Information 

Center 

National  Center  for  Housing 

Management 

1133  15th  St. ,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20005 

Interviewed:   11-7-75 


Velma  Chandler 

Public  Information  Assistant 

HUD  Program  Information 

Center 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   9-29-75 


Patricia  Cokesburn 

Head  Librarian,  Joint 
Reference  Library 
1313  E.  69th  St. 
Chicago,  IL   60637 
Interviewed:   10-24-75 


Judith  Fair 

Head  Librarian 

The  Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20037 

Interviewed  (phone) :   11-24-75 


Cecelia  Morton 

Information  Staff  Member 
Rural  Housing  Alliance 
1346  Connecticut  Ave. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 
Interviewed  (phone) :   11-25-75 


Rose  Noonan 

Research  Director 

National  Leased  Housing 

Association 

1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

Suite  707 

Washington,  D.C.   20036 

Interviewed  (phone) :   11-25-75 


Carol  Pike 

Assistant  Librarian 
The  Urban  Institute 
2100  M  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20037 
Interviewed:   9-29-75 


Mary  Pike 
Librarian 

National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials 
The  Watergate  Building,  Suite  40< 
2600  Virginia  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20037 
Interviewed:   10-29-75 


Cecelia  Hornbrook 

Assistant  Librarian, 

HUD  Library 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   9-9-75 


Marian  L.  Jones 

Publication  Service  Center 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 
Interviewed:   9-29-75 


Frances  Sontag 

Head  Librarian,  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation 
7  2  W.  Adams 
Chicago,  IL   60603 


John  Weaver 

Deputy  Director,  HUD  Library 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 
Interviewed:   9-29-75 
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Mabel  Wong 

Assistant  Librarian,  National 
Association  of  Realtors 
155  E.  Superior 
Chicago,  IL   60611 
Interviewed:   9-9-75 


PEOPLE  WORKING  AT  HUD  CENTRAL  OFFICE 


Troy  L  Chapman 

Director,  Office  of  Housing 

Programs 

U.S.  Department  of  HUD 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   various  contacts 


Grover  Durnell 

Director  of  Program 
Development  Division 
Office  of  Housing  Programs 
U.S.  Department  of  HUD 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 
Interviewed:   9-10-75 


Julian  Lowe 

Director  of  Technical 
Memoranda  Staff 
Office  of  Technical 
Memoranda 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 
Interviewed:   various  contacts 


Arthur  S.  Newburg 

Director  Division  of  Housing 

Research 

Office  of  Research  and 

Demonstration 

U.S.  Department  of  HUD 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   9-10-75 


Abner  Silverman 

Counselor  to  the  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Housing 

Management 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   10-14-75 


Kenneth  R.  Moul 

Director  Programs  Services 

Division 

Office  of  Housing  Programs 

U.S.  Department  of  HUD 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   9-10-75 
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PEOPLE  WORKING  AT  HUD  REGIONAL  AND  AREA  OFFICES 


Joseph  Cailles 

Chief,  Housing  Programs 
Management  Branch 
Chicago  Area  Office 
1  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  IL   60602 
Interviewed:   9-23-75 


William  Hampshire 

Chief,  Housing  Programs 
Management  Branch 
Atlanta  Area  Office 
230  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia   30303 
Interviewed:   11-21-75 


Mike  Diercouff 

Housing  Management  Officer 
Chicago  Regional  Office 
300  S.  Wacker  Dr. 
Chicago,  IL   60606 
Interviewed:   9-23-75 


Erwin  Farley 

Director,  Housing  Management 

Division 

San  Francisco  Area  Office 

1  Embarcadero  Center 

Suite  1600 

San  Francisco,  CA   94111 

Interviewed:   10-17-75 


Steven  Hans 

Assistant  Regional 
Administrator  for 
Housing  Management 
Chicago  Regional  Office 
300  S.  Wacker  Dr. 
Chicago,  IL   60606 
Interviewed:   9-23-75 


William  Harrison 

Housing  Management  Officer 

San  Francisco  Regional  Office 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  36003 

San  Francisco,  CA   94102 

Interviewed:   10-17-75 


Marilyn  O.  Freiser 
Housing  Management 
Specialist  (TPP/MOD 
Coordinator) 

New  York  Regional  Office 
26  Federal  Plaza 
New  York,  NY   10007 
Interviewed:   12-17-75 


Paul  R.  Kaup 

Director,  Housing  Management 

Division 

Los  Angeles  Area  Office 

2500  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  CA   90057 

Interviewed:   10-16-75 


Peggy  Friedman 

Director,  Housing  Program 

Management  Branch 

San  Francisco  Area  Office 

1  Embarcadero  Center 

Suite  1600 

San  Francisco,  CA   94111 

Interviewed:   10-17-75 


Fred  Koehl 

P.H.M.I .P.-T.P.P.  Coordinator 
Atlanta  Regional  Office 
1371  Peachtree  Street  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia   30309 
Interviewed:   11-21-75 
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Mike  Melindez 

Director,  Housing  Programs 
Management  Branch 
Los  Angeles  Area  Office 
2500  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA   90057 
Interviewed:   10-16-75 


Sidney  Schwartz 

Director,  Housing  Programs 
Management  Branch 
New  York  Area  Office 
666  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY   10019 
Interviewed:   12-17-75 


Doris  Miersdorff 
T.P.P.  Coordinator 
Chicago  Regional  Office 
300  S.  Wacker  Dr. 
Chicago,  IL   60606 
Interviewed  (phone) :   10-8-75 


Ridvan  A.  Uner 

PHMIP  Coordinator 
Chicago  Regional  Office 
300  S.  Wacker  Dr. 
Chicago,  IL   60606 
Interviewed:   10-1-75 


Janet  Miller 

T.P.P.  Coordinator 

San  Francisco  Regional  Office 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  36  003 

San  Francisco,  CA   94102 

Interviewed:   10-17-75 


William  Miller 

(Acting)  Director  of 
Housing  Management 
Chicago  Area  Office 
1  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  IL   60602 
Interviewed:   9-23-75 


Vincent  A.  Santulli 

Housing  Management  Specialist 
New  York  Regional  Office 
26  Federal  Plaza 
New  York,  NY   10  007 
Interviewed:   12-17-75 
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PEOPLE  WITH  EXPERTISE  RELEVANT  TO  OTHER  ISSUES 
RAISED  IN  THE  REPORT 


Charles  Achilles 

Director,  Membership 

Services 

Institute  of  Real  Estate 

Management 

155  E.  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  IL   60611 

Interviewed:   12-3-75 


Mr .  May  Chapman 

Executive  Director 

National  Association  of 

Realtors 

155  E.  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  IL   60611 

Interviewed  (phone) :   12-8-75 


Richard  Baron 

McCormack  &  Associates 
4625  Lindell  Boulevard 
Suite  500 

St.  Louis,  MO   63108 
Interviewed:   11-24-75 


Evan  Becker 

Training  and  Communication 

Officer 

Norfolk  Housing  and 

Redevelopment  Authority 

P.O.  Box  968 

Norfolk,  VA   23501 

Interviewed:   10-14-75 


Phillip  Bennett,  Program 
Director 

Department  of  Engineering; 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Extension 
432  N.  Lake  St. 
Madison,  WI   53706 
Interviewed  (phone):  12-16-75 


Thomas  Costello 

Executive  Director 

St.  Louis  Housing  Authority 

1221  Locust 

St.  Louis,  MO   63103 


Father  William  G.  D'Arcy 
Mayslake  Village 
1815  35th  St. 
Oak  Brook,  IL   60521 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12- 
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Sister  Mary  Alice  DeSutter 
Executive  Director 
Marian  Park,  Inc. 
2126  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Wheaton,  IL   60187 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-i 
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Emanuel  F.  Falk 

Drucker  and  Falk — Real  Estate 
and  Property  Management 
9286  Warwick  Boulevard 
Newport  News,  VA   236  07 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-15-75 


Dr.  Charles  Bryant,  Director 
Center  for  Housing  Management 
Southern  University 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   7  0803 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-15-75 


Margaret  Chaplan 
Librarian 

145  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  Building 
University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  IL   61820 
Interviewed:   9-23-75 


Robert  Gatewood 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Management  in  Business 

Administration 

Center  for  Continuing 

Education 

University  of  Georgia 

Athens,  Georgia   30601 

Interviewed  (phone) :  12-18-75 
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Ted  Gatlin 

President,  Tenant  Advisory 

Board 

Resident  Manager,  Clinton- 

Peabody  Project 

St.  Louis  Housing  Authority 

1221  Locust 

St.  Louis,  MO   63103 


Thomas  J.  Gerfin 

Assistant  Site  and  Marketing 

Administrator 

Illinois  Housing  Development 

Authority 

201  N.  Wells 

Chicago,  IL   60606 

Interviewed:   12-15-75 


Diane  Goodwin 

Assistant  Executive  Director 
The  Housing  Authority  of  the 
County  of  King 
15455  65th  Avenue  South 
Tukwila,  Washington   98188 
Interviewed  (phone) :   10-2-75 
Interviewed:   10-13-75 


Howard  L.  Harris 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education  for  Community 
Services  and  Cooperative 
Education 

California  State  University 
6600  J  Street,  Office  TZ-4 
Sacramento,  CA   95819 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-16-75 


Michael  Knox 

Applied  Science,  Inc. 
320  N.  Main  St. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan   48104 
Interviewed:   11-3-75 


J.  Clair  Lanning 
P.O.  Box  11515 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida   33733 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-10-75 


Thomas  H.  Lewis  Jr. 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Housing 

Assistance 

Department  of  Community  Affairs 

2571  Executive  Center  Circle  Eas 

Tallahassee,  Florida   32301 

Interviewed  (phone) :   10-8-75 


Julian  Lowe 

Director  of  Technical  Memoranda 

Staff 

Office  of  Technical  Memoranda 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Interviewed:   various  contacts 


Susannah  Mathews 

Program  Administrator  of 
Manpower  Development  Section 
Division  of  Technical  Assistance 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
2571  Executive  Center  Circle  Eas 
Tallahassee,  Florida   32301 
Interviewed  (phone) :   11-16-75 


Morton  Isler 

Director  of  Housing  Studies 
Urban  Institute 
2100  M  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20037 
Interviewed:   9-29-75 


Clyde  McHenry 

Executive  Director 

New  Orleans  Housing  Authority 

918  Carondelet  St. 

New  Orleans,  LA   70130 

Interviewed:   10-14-75 


Richard  Jones 

Executive  Director 

San  Antonio  Housing  Authority 

400  Labor  Street 

San  Antonio,  Texas   78795 

Interviewed  (phone) :   11-17-75 


Anita  Miller 

Program  Officer 
The  Ford  Foundation 
320  East  43rd  St. 
New  York,  NY   10017 
Interviewed:   10-1-75 
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Joseph  Morgan 

Wilmington  Systems 

300  Delaware  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  1105 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 

Interviewed:   10-13-75 


Charles  Morrison 

Director  of  Education 

Institute  of  Real  Estate 

Management 

155  E.  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  IL   60611 

Interviewed:   12-3-75 


William  A.  Mosley 
Program  Specialist 
Management  Improvement 
Program 

Atlanta  Housing  Authority 
739  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia   30308 
Interviewed:   10-13-75 


Joseph  C.  Murray 
Vice  President 
Shannon  and  Luchs 
900  Seventeenth  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20006 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-9-75 


Martha  Namar 

Project  Manager,  Housing 
Demonstration  Program 
New  Jersey  Department  of 
Community  Affairs 
363  W.  State  St. 
Trenton,  NJ   08625 
Interviewed  (phone) :   10-7-75 


Lorraine  Olbey 
Housing  Management 
Administrator 

Illinois  Housing  Development 
Authority 
201  N.  Wells 
Chicago,  IL   60606 
Interviewed:   12-15-75 


Kathryn  Ragsdale 

Workshop  Coordinator 

University  Center  for 

Community  Services 

P.O.  Box  534  4 

North  Texas  State  University 

Denton,  Texas   76203 

Interviewed  (phone):   12-15-75 


Robert  Rohlwing 

Marketing  and  Site  and 
Marketing  Administrator 
Illinois  Housing  Development 
Authority 
201  N.  Wells 
Chicago,  IL   60606 
Interviewed:   12-15-75 


Robert  Sadacca 

Program  Manager  for  Housing 
Management 
Urban  Institute 
2100  M  St. ,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20037 
Interviewed:   9-29-75 


William  D.  Sally 
Vice  President 
Baird  and  Warner,  Inc 
10  S.  LaSalle  St. 
Chicago,  IL   60603 
Interviewed:   12-3-75 


Thomas  V.  Seessel 

Director,  Tenant  Management 

Project 

Manpower  Demonstration  Research 

Corporation 

200  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  NY   10017 

Interviewed:   9-30-75 


Jack  Shiver 

President  of  NAHRO 

National  Association  of  Housing 

and  Redevelopment  Officials 

The  Watergate  Building,  Suite  40^ 

2600  Virginia  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20037 

Interviewed:   10-15-75 
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Samuel  Simmons 
President 

National  Center  for  Housing 
Management 
1133  L5th  St. ,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20005 
Interviewed:   9-29-75 


Jim  Wiley 

Executive  Director 

The  Housing  Authority  of  the 

County  of  King 

15455  65th  Avenue  South 

Tukwila,  Washington   98188 

Interviewed:   10-13-75 


David  Smotherman 
Executive  Director 
Decatur-DeKalb  Housing 
Authorities 
P.O.  Box  1627 
Decatur,  Georgia   30031 
Interviewed:   10-14-75 


Margaret  Thorpe 

Housing  Services  Coordinator 

Division  of  Housing 

State  of  Wisconsin/Department 

of  Local  Affairs  and 

Development 

123  West  Washington  Avenue 

Madison,  WI   53702 

Interviewed  (phone) :   10-13-75 


Louis  Winnick 

Deputy  Vice  President  of- 
National  Affairs 
Office  in  Charge  of  Urban  and 
Metropolitan  Development 
The  Ford  Foundation 
320  East  43rd  St. 
New  York,  NY   10017 
Interviewed:   12-17-75 


0.  Cooper  Winston,  Jr. 
Assistant  Director  for 
Administration 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven 
230  Ashman  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut   06511 
Interviewed:   10-13-75 


Ron  Vukas 

Executive  Director 

Institute  of  Real  Estate 

Management 

155  E.  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  IL   60611 

Interviewed:   12-3-75 


Ronald  Wynne 

Wynne  Associates 
3804  Legation  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20015 
Interviewed:   9-30-75 


Marilyn  Wacker 
Deputy  Director 
San  Antonio  Housing 
Authority 
400  Labor  Street 
San  Antonio,  Texas   78795 
Interviewed  (phone) :   10-9-75 


William  Walters,  Jr. 

William  Walters  Company 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA   90028 
Interviewed  (phone) :   12-15-75 
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